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267 pages, in substantial library binding, with fine original | 


illustrations. 
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TO-DAY. 


To those critics of the American character and Ameri- 


ean methods who hold up their hands in 


of the 
assemblies, the 


deprecation 
occasional lack of good manners in our legislative 


story of Thursday night’s doings in 
the British House of Commons is respectfully commended. 
It is no excuse, of course, for bad manners in America, 
that 


it should 


worse manners are to found in England; but 


moderate our judgment of the failings of 
our own people to learn, through such an incident as this, 
that human nature is pretty much the same everywhere and 
will now and then break through the crust of civilization in 


pretty much the same unseemly fashion. 


The 


indeed rather worse than anything ever seen in the United 


outbreak in Parliament, Thursday night, was 


States Congress. There have been encounters between 
individuals, hard and even indecent words exchanged, 
blows struck—although physical violence that left its mark 
has not occurred more than twice in our whole history. 
But a general scrimmage, involving a considerable section 
of the’ House in a free fight, has never been known. 
“ Members fell and were picked up by their friends to 
fight again,” says the cable account. “The whole space 
between the front benches was filled with a struggling, 
cursing mass of members, striking, clawing and upsetting 
each other.” The Chairman—the House was in committee 
—was powerless, and it was only through Mr. Gladstone’s 
exertions that peace was restored. Then, says the report, 
“Colonel Saunderson emerged from the crowd of fighters, 
holding’ a bunch of keys to his black eye. Others followed 
in a more or less damaged condition. ‘Timothy Healy had 
received a hard blow in the face, and one cheek was badly 
William 


swollen. tedmond also had a bad spot on his 


face.” 


The worst of it is that this riot seems to have been de- 
liberately sought by the Tory leaders. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
increasing virulence and personal invective, as the parlia- 
mentary contest continued to go steadily against him, could 
serve no purpose of argument, but were manifestly calcu- 
It seems to have been the last 
resort of the Tories to raise a row. But the effort for 
further delay, if it was such, did not avail. After the 
scrimmage was over, the House in committee sustained 


Mr. Gladstone at every point and reported the Home Rule 


lated to arouse passion. 


bill as amended. This advances the bill through what is 
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| called the committee stage; and the subsequent vote of 
'the House to fix the report stage for August 7 assures the 
lend of the great parliamentury contest within a few weeks. 


The Literary Congress at the World’s Fair, which 
finished its sessions last week, was perhaps the most suc- 


cessful of these so-called auxiliary gatherings. It included 


eit b. 
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A copy of Dr. Hale’s new book, A NEW ENGL inp| delegate to the Literary Congress and correspondent of 
BOYHOOD, will be mailed to cach new yearly subscriber to | Tur COMMONWEALTH, appears in this number and will, 


The Commonwealth. | we think, be found of much interest. 





It is to be hoped that the proposed popular subscrip- 
| tion for the relief of the Duke of Veragua from his finan- 
| cial difficulties will be dropped and nothing more said about 
lit. ‘The scheme originated in the generous impulses of ex- 
Senator Palmer, upon his learning of the pecuniary straits 
of his and the nation’s guest, and it does credit to his heart 
if not to his good sense. But, so far as can be learned, not 
a dollar has come to the proposed fund since the opportu- 
nity to contribute was offered the American people, and none 
If anything were needed to finish it, the 
reported eagerness of the Duke’s brother, the Marquis of 
Barboles, to claim a share in the expected bounty, would 
end all by making the affair ridiculous. 


is likely to come. 


The strangest 
part of it all is the silence of the noble descendant of Colum- 
bus, allowing this thing to go on without protest, when 
everyone would expect him to refuse, with such indignation 
as the courtesy of a grandee of Spain would permit, to be 
made an object of even a kindly charity. 











Now that the subject of aeronautics has been taken up 


by the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association — 
so far, at least, as the appointment of a committee to look 


into the matter with view to a possible exhibition of flying 
machines — it is likely that an impetus may be given the 
progress of invention in thisdirection. Mr. Samuel Cabot, 
a member of the committee, looks for interesting informa- 
tion to be obtained from experiments with aeroplanes — 
the appliance with which science now chiefly concerns it- 
self in the mechanical solution of the problem of flight. 
Mechanical flight, indeed, has already been reached in the 
construction of toys; it remains to give it control and di- 
rection and thus adapt it to the use of man. And it is not 
forgotten that some of our most useful industrial inven- 
tions, such as the electric motor and the phonograph, have 
been developed from their rudimentary first appearance as 
toys. 


n 





In this connection — although it has no immediate rela- 
tion to the subject of flight —recent experiments of the 
Aerophytic Union of France, in sounding the upper air, 
have an interest of their own. The process employed by 
this society has been to send up a small balloon, about 
twenty feet in diameter, carrying a self-recording barometer 
and On a recent ascent, the barometer 
brought back a record of three and three-quarter inches ; 
indicating an elevation of about ten and one-half miles. 
This is about three miles higher than man has reached. 
The thermometer showed a temperature of 60° below the 
Fahrenheit zero, at a time when the temperature on the 
surface of the earth below was 62° above zero. The facts 
regarding the upper air brought back by these experiments 
have their value in meteorology. 


thermometer. 





The arbitrators in the matter of the Behring Sea dis- 
pute between the United States and Great Britain have 
had the case under consideration about’ two weeks. By 
the terms of the treaty, they are to rehder their decision 
within three months from the time the case was submitted 
to them. It is expected, however, that their verdict will 
be rendered earlier ; probably some time this summer. It 


iis also expected that the deeision will uphold the conten- 


tion of the United States, at least so far as concerns the 








sections of literature, archeology, philology, history and 
folk-lore, in each of which the best thought of the world 


| was represented. 


protection of the seals from ‘poaching,’ or pelagic sealing, 
which has been shown to involve the extermination of the 


Readers of Toe COMMONWEALTH Will | Species within a comparatively short time. There have 


be interested in the fact that in the section of philology | been several curious and unusual questions raised in the 


to this journal, Dr. William C. Winslow and Miss Marie 
A. Molineux; the former treating of Biblical Egyptology 
and the latter of Twenty Years’ Gleaning in Roman Fields. 


of London, Dr. Winslow read the papers prepared by them, 
the one on Assyrian Clay Tablet Libraries and the other 
on Babylonian and Assyrian Archeology. The first in- 
stalment of notes of the Exposition, prepared by Dr. 
Winslow during his visit to Chicago, in his capacity of 








. 
two very important papers were presented by contributors 


absence of Prof. Sayce of Oxford and Dr. Rassam | ; pane 
In the | not the refinements and quibbles of legal technicalities. It 


lis probable that this view will be accepted, and that, 





discussion of this case. It presented points never before 
known to international law and not to be settled by any 
known precedents. And the burden of the demand on the 
part of the Uuited States has been that common sense and 
justice alone must control the decision of the arbitrators, 


whether or not the tribunal decides the ownership of the 
seals to rest with the United States, it will provide regula- 
tions to prevent the extermination of these animals. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


Jury 29. “Leta Man’s Travel appear rather in his 
Discourse than in his Apparel or Gesture; and in his Dis- 
course let him be rather advised in his Answers than 
forward to tell Stories.” —Bacon. 

Jury 30. Honor it 
ephemeris. We worship it to-day because it is not of to 
day.—Emerson. 


is venerable because is no 


Juty 31. The only hours that are not wasted are the 
hours that absorb the soul and fill it with beauty.—Jefferies. 


AvuGoust 1. 


“ Whether we climb, whether we plod, 
Space for one task the scant years lend, 
To choose some path that leads to God, 
And keep it to the end.” 
—Lizette Reese. 
AvuGust 2. “ Writing or printing is like shooting with 
a rifle at a mark—you may hit your reader's mind or miss 
it; but talking is like playing at a mark with the pipe of 
an engine; if it is within reach, and you have time 
enough, you can’t help hitting it.”— Holmes. 
Avaust 8. “Sit in your own place, and no man can 
make you rise.”—Old Proverb. 
Avaust 4. “I’ve never any pity for conceited people, 
because I think they carry their comfort about with them.” 
—George Eliot. 





SILVER: AND TRUTH. 

An article in the New York Recorder proposes the 
abandonment of all our present silver coinage, and the 
coinage of ounces of silver, to be called ‘ Ounces.’ 

There is to be no ‘ fetich of legal tender,’ as Mr. Fair- 
child happily calls it, about the ‘Ounces.’ They are sim- 
ply to be stamped with the government stamp, as metal 
of standard purity-—exactly, as kegs of first-class mackerel 
are stamped as first-class by the State of Massachusetts. 

The OuncE would take its chance in the market, as first- 
class mackerel does. All that the mint would do for it 
would be to attest, by its standard, the purity and weight 
of the metal. Some of us think that this is almost all gov- 
ernment ever really does for coin in the long run. Of 
course, for purposes of political expediency, a local govern- 
ment can say that it will take, for taxes, something not 
worth its face. But this is merely to say that it reduces 
the taxes. Practically, nobody ever gives more for less in 
the real affairs of trade. 

Mr. Nathan Appleton had already made the same pro- 

posal, in substance, in suggesting a new coin, which he 
called the ‘Colon,’ naming it for Columbus. He proposes, 
not an ounce of metal, but an amount based upon the deci- 
mal standard of weight and measure. 

Of both suggestions the principle is the same. It is to 
fall back on the basis from which coinage began. When 
Abraham used four hundred shekels of silver to buy the 

field from Ephron, it was ‘current money with the mer- 
chant.’ There was no ‘legal tender law,’ made by Ephron 
or by Abraham or by any other ruler. And, if Abraham 
had offered camels and Ephron had taken them in exchange, 
the transaction would have been just as good. The shekels 
had their value, not from statute, but because they were 
‘current money with the merchants’; and they could be car- 
ried to Egypt or anywhere else, and traded off there, more 
conveniently than camels, or shawls, or skins. From that 
day to this day, money has won its value in precisely the 
same way. Silver has to take its chances, as iron does, or 
aluminum; or even as yellow gold does, of which so much 
nonsense is talked in this connection. 

The very names — ‘pound,’ ‘livre,’ and others like 
them — take us back to the primitive times, when a pound 
was a pound of gold, or a livre was a livre’s weight of gold. 
It became convenient for kings — when there were such 
people — to lie about the pound and to say that eleven 
ounces of metal, or ten, should be called a pound. But it 
was not a pound of metal because you called it so, and the 
man who should insist to-day on receiving five pounds’ 
weight of gold because he offered for it a five pound note, 
would of course be sent to Bedlam. 

Our present trouble arises from our giving the same 
name to two things. In familiar language, this is called 
‘lying.’ If I ask a man how far it is from State street to 


Dover street, if he knows it is a mile and says it is a half a 
mile, in good Saxon he lies. 


Tt is no excuse to him that he 


says that in his language the word ‘mile’ means two hun- 
dred and twenty rods, but that it also means four hundred 
and forty rods. 


meaning to tell lies, the world is in, and especially the 
United States, about the use of the word Dollar. 
a little gold coin, named Dollar, and there is a large silver 
coin also named Dollar. 
worth more than the second; sometimes the second is 
worth more than the first. 
worth more than the silver dollar. 
legislation in the world will not make them worth just the 
same, for three months together. 


other hand, why should we give up the use of the conven- 
ient silver coin, for any purpose for which it is conven- 
ient ? 


is alway so deceptive ? 
which tell the truth on their faces; or Colons, which also tell 
the truth. 


We tell him he must change his 
anguage. 
He is, however, in exactly the difficulty which, without 


There is 


Sometimes the first of these is 
Just now the gold dollar is 


And the most ingenious 


Why should we try for any such legislation? On the 


Why not abandon the use of the word ‘ Dollar,’ which 
Then we can introduce Ounces, 


“People who want that sort of coin,” as dear 
Abraham would have said, will use it. It is just as people 
who want first-class mackerel use it, when it is branded as 
first-class. People who do not want it will not use it. 

And when, some fine day, a new gold-washing region 
and of a sudden the markets of the world 
are flooded with gold, trade will not be annoyed or con- 





shall be found, 


fused because two different things are known by the name 
of Dollar. 
Epwarp E. HAte. 


TESTIMONY. 

Testimony is the hangman that swings character into 
eternity. But, alas, testimony is only human; and it is 
human to err. Witness some of the evidence in the Bor- 
den trial. A policeman testified with great positiveness 
that Miss Borden could not have gone to the barn, as she 
alleged, because he was early in the barn, and noted the 
fact that there were no marks of footsteps on the dust- 
covered floor. In the face of such positive testimony it 
looked as though Miss Borden’s talk in the preliminary 
trial about having gone to the barn in search of lead for 
sinkers was misleading, to put it mildly. 
But wait. Later on, two lads are put on the witness 
stand. These boys testify thatthey were in the barn just 
after the report of the murder, but just before the arrival 
of the policeman, and that they tramped freely over the 
dusty floor where the policeman was sure no one had walked 
that day except himself. Doubtless, this testimony had 
much influence in the minds of the jury, and went far 
towards securing the acquittal of the prisoner. 
These paragraphs are not written primarily for a warn- 
ing to witnesses in murder trials, though the facts recited 
above, together with many similar ones, show the need of 
such preaching to just such audiences. But there are 
thousands of us poor mortals who are beset by the sin of 
positiveness. The fact is, however, we depend for our 
credibility so much upon inheritance, digestion, associa- 
tion and the like, that we are in the habit of excusing our- 
selves and others for slips of memory because they are so 
common. “Oh, I was mistaken,” is regarded by the popu- 
lar conscience as sufficient atonement for most positive and 
yet most false assertions. 
“ England has thirty millions of people, mostly fools,” 
wrote Carlyle. “Bah,” cries the populace ; “it is the case 
of a boy seeing a green world through a green glass.” Pos- 
sibly. Possibly not. It may be the unwilling but enforced 
conclusion of an experienced sage ; men have testified so 
often, and so often he has found in his wide and long ex- 
perience that their testimony was untrue. Still he hesitates 
to call them liars. He hardly believes that they wilfully 
falsified. Hence he softens his conclusions into ‘fools.’ 
The fool is scarcely responsible for his statements. 

But why these paragraphs? Chiefly to warn men and 
women that they are frail, and hence fallible. In youth 
they are self-reliant, self-assertive and self-sufficient. Soon 
they find themselves mistaken, possibly in little things at 
first, for the fact is they are still small in knowledge and 
influence. Hence the chagrin of the first errancy is soft- 
ened by the reflection that its consequences cannot work 


A story, the scene of which 
post-office, has started on the r 
papers within the past week, and 
well across the continent. 
travels fast and far, for it appeal 
dices and sentiments which vo to 
character, and therefore has a ya! 
ing ‘exchange editor’ understands } 
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by the New York Times : 
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much harm. Too often they fail to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the value of their utterances as their personal in- 


proof for themselves begins to work mischief for others. 
Then follow surprises, misunderstandings, alienations, 
criminations, heartaches and, occasionally, something worse. 
Friendships are broken ; confidence is skaken ; integrity is 
wounded; human testimony is suspected. 


bad trait in human nature. 


the score of personal insignificance. 











possible mistake in identity. 
| will go. The real trouble is not reached; 
fluences widen. Hence their testimony without sufficient | syeophancy of the subordinate in office. 
| This is no question of deference to sv 
| discipline of the service ; of obedienc 
things are necessary, and they 
| subordinate can faithfully observe with: 
| gation of self-respect. 
Now all this is the result, chiefly, not of any essentially | employment, there must be those 
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ness, and a sort of insincere habit of condoning the fault on | anything beyond this, with such man 
‘Oh, I did n’t mean | as are due and proper, is unmanly and 
it,’ covers a multitude of these sins among our younger | leads, in fact, directly to a disregard of the 


Mr. Byington was digesting his lunch 
bureau window yesterday, when he was appr 
energetic little man, whose head didn't ra 
above the window ledge. 
“ How many inquiries do you receive here ey, 
asked the small man, politely, of him. 
“Seventeen hundred ai 
head of the bureau, in a “ none-of-your-b 


Who 


“Oh; I’m only the Postmaster,’ 
man, pleasantly. 
“M—m—my!” 
fell off his staopl. “W 
down, Mr. Dayton, and make yourself comfortabk 

I haven't got the time. | wis 
however, you would keep a tally of the «questions ad 
here every day. 
bureau is to the public, in order to extend it, if ad 
“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Byington, with the most exceed 


“No, I guess not. 


But the politeness came too late. 
head of the Bureau of Information was in ; 
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upon age. 
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“ Ah! is your name Byington?” 
“Yes,” was the curt reply. 

“ And what is the name of the man 
here with you?” 
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In its main features, undoubtedly, this story is troe. |t 
is, perhaps, too much to expect that the identical word: 
used in a conversation like this should be accurately » 
ported; but the general purportfof the remarks is repro 
duced with sufficient clearness, while the climax — the catas 
trophe — is unquestionably a fact. 
by Postmaster Dayton, is the necessity of civility to al o 
the part of public servants. 
Dayton, “that for a person who was specially employed | 


moral, as draw: 


“Tt occurred to me,” said Mr 


answer the questions of strangers, Mr. Byington was just s 
little bit too airy. 
ought to be filled by a man who treats inqui 
pantly than he treated me.” 
The real interest of this incident, however, is not to & 
found where Postmaster Dayton finds it. 
civility it perhaps has its uses. 
civil, whether in or out of office, whether the head of 4 
Bureau of Information or a commonplace 
an official title. Courtesy is the only badge of 
American citizen can wear, and he ought to be proud of * 
But the significance of this story of the ; 
office is found in the sudden change from arroganct 
servility on the part of the subordinate wher 
covered that the person seeking information was his superior 
officer, holding over him the power of bread and butter 
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r avert the catastrophe. 
ad two ways in wht ich unmaniiness in office- 
Tiere are bY 
The red. or in which, at least, the conditions 
sony pay ve CUI 


nel orated. One of these is offered 


no it may be al 


swe af civil service reform. This theory pre- 
ermanent tenure of office for subordinates during 
- vier, with promotion according to merit and not 
- ; el ) H nestly carried out, this plan would 
¥ eholding class, forming a service in which 
a nen a career, such as it may be, to those who 
. would at least remove the incentive to toady- 
eming for favor, to diserimination in the per- 
between superiors from whom something 
ceed and the public from whom nothing is to be | 

+ would " render the employees of the pub- 

3 » self-respecting because less dependent 

. Ta 

Tye other wa volves no change in the theory of the 
- e. but can be adopted by the civil servants them- 


ss itis that every man who takes subordinate office 
ake it not only with the expectation but with the 


wnination to leave it when the ‘term’ with 
« associated ends. The service would not 
all employees were to follow the example 


fieials whom we call cabinet officers on the en- 


fa new administration. These officers resign as a 


we of course,and if the new President wants to keep 
he asks these to stay. It is not a matter of 
tis done every four years. 
men filling subordinate positions were to enter 
moblic service under the same limitation as the heads of 


aecutive departments, expecting nothing, looking for 
bee, from the government, after their four years’ work is 
ey would be less likely to collapse in an agony of 
z offence toa superior. And their per- 
luty would certainly be not less efficient. 
Freperick E. Goopricn. 


AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


says Bella, who is spending a folksable hour 
v2 us, in wid-flitting between the hills and the sea, “no, 
want any Apollinaris, thank you; and a palmleaf 
= ssmply an aggravation unless a punkah-coolie goes 
What | do want is just to see, touch and dip into 
mpercovered novel., A lurid cover with a design in 
A penny-dreadful title would be looked 
me with especial favor. 


we 


prs preferred. 


"5" 

Well, vou see, it was like this. Since we were only to 
™ stortnight among the hills, I went in light marching 
wer, withonly a portmantean; and that doesn’t allow 
mx room fora library, after the actual needments are 


miei. lonly decided to do this, after written assur- 


eas ; 
e excellent old gentleman who was to be our 

@S that the town had a library. 

0 hundred volumes 


mees from th 


ih 


‘ A library of at least 
and they’ll be proud to have you 


Bake use of j : 
OF it — such were his words. 


: it, marm ! ° The morn- 
ater arriving, | examined into the literary resources of 
house itself. Six volumes of Congressional Records 
am 1848 on; a work on How to be Beautiful, with illus- 


ons to han, saan - 
haunt one's nightmare dreams; Cruden’s Con- 


wae; and the Family Bible. I sought out my host, 
leeding the pigs; I asked direction to the library. 

Know it’s only open on Sundays, marm!’ said 
terrible premonition of the truth glided down my 


The | library of two hundred volumes 
aod Bap ist 


Sunday School. 
tac tenpenesih to j 
le atalorne, 
% ‘ How Lit 


ee | 


Tho was f 

A 
belonged to 
To share its privileges, one | 
' My host’s daughter lent 
lhe first entry under the head of Fiction, 


ittle Jimmy F ound Salvation ’ 
rot an\ thi ng of 


in a class. 


‘id Sleuth ing of Laura Jean L ibbey’s? Hasn’t 
“OCU w t &O 

i "9 ten something new since I went into the 
“GOSS ’ ) well {; } 

Saeco 4, Gaboriau will do, but I should prefer 


ifle | less moral! ee said Bella. 
: * o* 
it » Was as oo 

lar rood as taking ac ruise moll in many guessable 
a Ulars } 
Il was much be “tter | to see the Naval Battal- 


2 come 
rolling hor 

he from sea S . 
oe brown juty, Saturday noon. So 


hart 


tis ha they were, and so inspiringly tarry ; and | 
80 exactly the right naut: 

ical flap to the 

“at; and their jovial 4 


glances seemed to say, with the fine | 
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old British charity, “ kant bless us, wan we pities all pa 
happy folks ashore now!” 
* | 

> 
So that’s the latest fad, is it? And | 
fashionable, they tell me, than playing at| 


“Playing at sailor! 
even more 
soldier! ” 

Thus a lean, sallow, dyspeptic looking gentleman with a 
green bag, to his neighbor of the next seat in the car. [ 
a speech, though the fire burned 
within me; but had I done so, something like this might 
have poured forth : 

*,* 
playing at sailors, if you like; and if there 
is a wholesomer and manlier game, I should like to be 
inthrojuced to ut, in the words of Mr. Mulvaney!” 

— There is no more hopeful sign of the growth of 
our republic, in all that pertains to right democracy and to 
right manliness, than the growing taste for such games as 
playing at sailor and playing at soldier. It is a blessed 
thing that the finest of our boys are growing tired of play- 


— “Yes, 


ing at selected oysters—of lounging in club windows and 
talking sport and scandal, and watching the toiling millions, 





from heights of that glassed-in and upholstered Olympus. 
They are developing a taste for manlier games; for the 
games such as trained men for Marathon and Liitzen and 
Waterloo. They are tiring of comparing the cut of their 
| trousers and the set of their ties with those of their club 
associates; they are finding it more amusing to compare 
arms, and their pluck under 
primitive conditions of life, and their fingers on the trigger. 
And, like all good Anglo-Saxon boys, they are 


the streneth of their right 


taking their 
play in grand earnest, and good is coming from it in grand 
measure; good to them and to their country, and to their 
country’s institutions. 

* * 


. * . 
for their bodies 
ewy, from much hardy work and manly exercise and sim- 
ple, unluxurious living out where salt winds blow; and 


Good to them: grow strong and sin- 


their hearts grow wise in learning to distinguish between the 
essentials and accidentals in the make-up of a man. Good 
for their country: because if the day ever comes when the 
right arm must uphold the right principle, 


not all unlearned in the 


here are lads 
ancient game of war, ready to 
stand with those whose daily business lies with the things 
of war. Good for the institutions of their country: because 
for the college-bred boy to mess with and bunk with the 
common sailor and the common soldier is for the socially 
high and low to learn, practically and humanely, the mutual 
respect and trust and liking on which democracy is to be 
Then the 


which is founded 


built, if it is to outweather even a harbor gale. 
‘high’ unlearns his distaste for the ‘low,’ 
on a largely imaginary idea of his ignorance and common- 
and the 
‘low’ unlearns his contemptuous dislike of the ‘high,’ which 
is founded on a largely imaginary idea of his weakness and 
arrogance and incapacity in all that makes for primitive, 
essential manhood. Each tries and proves the other; and 
having proved, trusts him; 


ness and general impossibility and uncongeniality ; 


and the hand tarry from life- 
long labor grasps the hand tarry from hearty, voluntary 
service; and when those two hands meet a republic is up- 


held upon them, and none shall drag it down. 
* * 


It is good that our boys are learning oftener to play 
and more heartily to care for the manly games of soldiering 
and sailoring. It is good for us to realize what manly 
games these are, and how rich our continent is in men 


A pollo Bel- 


videre is, they say, to straighten involuntarily into his like- 


who play them every day. ‘To look upon the 


ness, though but for a moment. ‘To think upon manly 
life and work is to grow, though but for the moment, more 
courageous and steady and strong. 

 % 


* 
There’ is on our continent, 


the work — grand, too, it is, and cruelly ill-appreciated ! — 
of our regular army. 
are the Texan Rangers? Yet theirs is a fine story, too ; 
the big fellows who patrol our frontier ; enlisting for a year | 
at a time only, on the un-princely pay of a dollar a day ; 
finding each his own horse, blanket and side-arms; ‘ their 
headquarters wherever their captain can find water ’; their 
tent the star-set sky ; their work to maintain order and safe 





| citizenship along as rough a frontier as ¢ sivilization any- 

| where knows. Who, again, knows the life of the Riders 

| of the Plains, the magnificent Mounted Police of Canada? 

| Over a hundred thousand miles of territory they ride, 
‘days on end,’ as their own quaint phrase goes, through 

blinding prairie heats of midsummer, through deadly white 

rast circuit in such 


ness of Arctic frost; ‘ policing’ their 


wise that a man’s purse or a woman’s honor is well-nigh as 
safe as in any city street. 


* * 
7 


Such lives turn to earnest the virile games at which 





our boys so worthily play. 
to full stature, so that of them, as of such as the Rangers 
and the Riders, one says, full- heartedly, in the terse phrase | ° 


| of Ortheris, “ “Strenth “A’ Mighty ! These are men!” 
DorotHy LuNDT. 


within and without United | 
States limits, soldier-work of a grand sort done, apart from | 


Who, for instance, knows what like | 


Playing them, our boys grow | 





FAMILY FORTUNES. 





BY FRANK H,. SWERT. 

I. 
In the good old days before the war there was no 
prouder family in all the country round than the Rigsbys. 
Their plantation extended for three miles along the base 
of the mountains and the condition of their negroes and 
horses was the boast of the county. The old Colonel de- 
clared that he never worked anything beyond the tired 
point—*“no, sah!” If one of ‘his boys’ or horses became 
exhausted it was because he was after a fox or deer. 
But the war changed all that. It not only took the 
negroes and the horses and the money, but it took the 
Colonel also and his oldest son, and where there had been 
a fine mansion, and extensive stables and conservatories, it 
left but a dismal heap of ashes. 
But it left the pride, and the pitiful remnant of the 
family clung to it with the desperate tenacity of a last 
possession. 

Tom Rigsby was not a good specimen of the family. 
He had been too weak—morally and physically—to enter 
the war, and did not have the strength nor desire to man 
age the plantation. He was fond of books and solitude and 
His wife had been a Burke, and the 
Burkes, like the Rigsbys, were proud and, like them, owed 
their destitution to the war. Old Mrs. Rigsby had been a 
fashionable woman before the war, after it she became a 
dissatisfied one, 


not much else. 


She abhorred business and was even less 
capable of managing the plantation than her son. 

After the mansion was burned the family moved into a 
small house which had been the overseer’s. 
Rigsby looked about in search of a revenue. 
but one 


Then Tom 
There was 
way to find one and that was to sell some of the 
land. This was promptly done and the practice was con- 
scientiously followed as the years went by. Whenever 
money was wanted a piece of land was sold. It might not 
bring much, but it gave them something to eat and enabled 
Tom Rigsby to seclude himself with his books and his 
petulance. 

Tony was ten years old when his father died, but he 
might easily have been taken for twelve or thirteen, he 
was so strong and active. “ The old Colonel over again,j 
the women thought, and already they began to look to him 
to mend the family fortunes. When he was eight he had 
importuned his father to let him have a piece of land to 
work ‘all by himself.’ Before he was ten he could ride a 
horse or shoot a gun with any boy in the country. In the 
old days the plantation had numbered its horses and cattle 
by the score, now there was but one horse and a pair of 
mules and a cow. And the thousand acres or more had 
dwindled down to less than a hundred. 

But whatever their circumstances they never forgot the 
traditions of the family. Money might be searce but there 
was always a number of black faces around the place and 
the visitor was sure to be impressed by the ceremony and 
lavish hospitality. It did not matter that the blacks were 
of little account. They worked for their ‘keep’ and could 
wait on the table and run errands, and that was enough. 
Tom Rigsby had small use for workers. He rented as 
much of the land as he could and let the rest lie idle. The 
women tried to keep up a small kitchen garden back of 
the house but it generally became choked with weeds long 
before the season was over. 

It was a custom with the Rigsbys to send their boys 
“ It made them manly and 
But Tom Rigsby neglected this 
duty as he did most others. When he died Tony’s educa- 
tion consisted of such miscellaneous information as he had 
been able to pick up on the plantation. 

But in less than a month after his father’s death his 
mother and grandmother had arranged to carry out the 
‘family custom. It took another slice from the plantation 
and obliged them to part with the mules, but it gave this 
| boy, who was to mend the family seatbiden, ayear at one of 
‘the best schools in the country. 

The second year more land was sold and the schooling 
continued. During this time he was allowed to bring his 
friends home to spend the holidays. But the third year 
they wrote him that he had better remain at school or pass 
his vacation with some of his friends. He wondered a 
little at the message but accepted it as unexpected good 
fortune and went off with his room-mate. The next year 
brought a similar message and he wrote an ex postulatory 
letter and asked for money to come home. But after wait- 
ing several weeks and receiving no answer he again went 
off with his room-mate. During this fourth year he began 
to grow uneasy. His mother and grandmother wrote fre- 
quently but paid no attention to his requests for money, or 


away to school at an early age. 


independent,” they said. 





desire to come home. 

He was now a strong, handsome boy of fourteen, well 
advanced in his studies and a general favorite on the play- 
ground. So far he had accepted matters with the easy 

assurance of boyhood. His father and grandfather had 
' graduated from this school and afterwards gone through 
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college. He expected todo the same. Already he was 


looking forward to the year of travel which always marked | mountain land. It was of little value except for grazing | wished that he had not oo 
and was frequently sold for even less than a dollar an acre. 
But during the long, hot summer months, when the red | was nothing to do, and | 
cidents of his childhood, small economies and lavish ex-|.clay.of the plantations grew dry and baked, it became a 


the completion of a Rigsby’s education. 
But as the months went by he began to recall little in- 


travagance, the slipping away of the land and the gradual 
disappearance of the horses and cattle. He had scarcely 
noticed at the time, but he now remembered, with a vague 
sense of uneasiness, that none of the land had ever been 
repurchased, none of the horses or cattle had ever returned. 
A plan was slowly forming in his mind, but it was not until 
near the close of the school year that he became fully de- 
termined upon his course. A letter from home decided 
him. After reading it he went directly to the principal. 
“T am going home,” he said, abruptly. 
“ Why ?” and the principal looked at him in surprise. 
Tony hesitated a moment and then produced the letter. 
“ Grandma writes that I am to stay over another vaca- 
tion,” he said, in a troubled voice, “ and — for me not to be 
anxious about my school money. She says she will send it 
to you before long.” He flushed a little and added in a 
lower voice: “I don’t quite understand about the money. 


Most of the planters who lived along the Ridge owned 


pasture sanatorium for the horses and cattle of the valley 


purchasers could be found. 


much value. It was too heavily wooded for grazing and 


too far away for the timber to be of any account. On the | about the housework, by: 
tract was a small cabin which had once been occupied by a | his grandmother he wen; 
poor ‘renter.’ Then he walked up and 
As Tony sped through the gathering darkness he tried | ground here was rough and 


some other place he might }, 


little help. He was old en. 
the burden, and he fe 
planters. In the old days, the Rigsbys had owned large | gard him asa boy. fp» 
tracts of the land, but it had gradually disappeared as | the possibility of the 
All that was now left was a/|he might do something 
wild piece which was too far up the mountain to have | the school money to be paid! 


Tony finished his ~ 


me 
iis | 
u 
plantati 
When he rose from ¢), ti 
me 


, 
aow 


to picture to himself his dainty mother and proud grand- | quently to look around. 1) 
mother living by themselves in the ugly, two-room cabin. | timbered and the trees cay. 


did the three manage to exist in those two bare rooms? | b 


along without having a room all to herself? Ltlow could | o 
either of them eat victuals that were cooked in the living- 


How could his mother — or his grandmother, either — get | seen the white buildings of 


Hasn’t all my schooling been paid?” 
“ Not all, but it doesn’t matter, ’ 


Did they do their own cooking and housework, or had they | was just room enough for a { w 
, ‘ ‘ a Tew rows of sw: 
taken a colored woman to live with them? And if so, how | snaps, and beyond these wer " 


ushes and the forest. Fa; 


f fences and streams. 
But Tony was not ¢ 


said the principal, | room? What inducement could have made them give up| was trying to devise som p 


kindly. “I know your people and they can pay me when- | their own comfortable house for a place like this’ The | gazed impatiently into the , 


ever it is convenient. 
school during vacation.” it 
“No, I’m going home, ” answered Tony, quickly. “I 
wish I’d known before. And — how much is it?” 
“ Not quite a year.” 


The boy drew along breath. “ Well, I'll see you're 


paid before long,” he said as the flush deepened on his | around him before he had gone half the distance. As he 


face, “even if I have to work for the money. I'm afraid | s 


they’ve been doing too much for me at home. r 


It was a long journey and he had no money. But a|as unfeasible. When he reached the door of the cabin he 
short talk with the boys arranged that. His overcoat went | had come to but one resolution,— no more money should 
to one and his watch to another. The half dozen articles|be spent on him until his mother and grandmother were 
of furniture in his room and most of his books and trinkets | provided for. 


were quickly scattered among the boys. At the end of 
an hour he returned to the principal. 

“I’ve kept out enough for my ticket,” he said as he} s 
placed a handful of coins on the table. “Let the rest go|s 
toward the schooling. 
can.” 

It was late in the evening when he reached the small | t 
station where he was to leave the train. 
was still three miles away and as he hurried across the | « 
fields he wondered how he would find things, what they 


ing home. Every tree and thicket and stone-heap was 


had thrown him. Presently he came toa small stream 
and had to stop and peer into the dark pools to see if any 
of the trout were in sight. 
When he approached the square brick house his steps 
grew more eager. An old woman stood on the porch, but 
her face was strange. Probably she was someone visiting or, 
perhaps, a new housekeeper. He nodded brightly as he 
hurried past her into the wide hall. The parlor was open 
and he entered. Several strange faces stared at him curi- 
ously. 
“ Where’s mother and grandmother ?” he asked, eagerly, 
of a man who sat near the door. 
«“ Who?” 
“ Mrs. Rigsby — the mistress,” Tony answered, sharply. 
The man laughed. “I reckon my wife’s the only mis- 
tress here,” he said, as he rose slowly to his feet. “But I 
s’pose you mean the old woman an’ her darter. You'll 
find "em out in the mount’n. Done went there two year 
come spring.” 
Tony's eyes began to flash. “Suppose you say Mrs. 
Rigsby!” he cried, hotly. Then he asked, with an effort 
to control himself: “ How came you to be here? Have 
you bought the place?” 
“ No, jest rented,” the man answered. “ The old lady 
seemed plumb set on having money an’ wanted ter sell, but 
purchasers war mighty scase. Then she offered ter rent 
an’ I took the place. Sorter notioned I could make sompin’ 
out of it, but reckon I'll done quit come spring. The old 
lady’s too keen fer money. I declar’ she come fer rent 
t’other day an’ ’twa’n’t due more’n a week. Never heered 
the like!” He paused a moment and then added with a 
sudden show of interest : “ Reckon you're the feller they’ve 
been keepin’ off ter school ?” 
But Tony was half way through the hall. With a 
muttered apology, he brushed past the woman in the door- 
way and hurried down the walk. It was already growing 
dark under the trees. Through an occasional opening in 
the foliage could be seen a long, dark line. It was the 
mountain, and with burning face and anxiously beating 
heart he hastened toward it. 


they let me know ?” 
It was a long, rough way, and the darkness thickened | fully. “ Anyway, it’s wort! 


I'll send you more as soon as [| sat in the corner knitting. 


Ww. fc 


tumbled along the narrow path he made many plans to 
elieve the family fortunes, but all of them were dismissed 


As he opened the door he saw a well-known figure 


he appeared to be arranging the coals. On the hearth be-| ( 
ide her was a pan filled with potatoes. 
Both looked up as he entered. 


An old woman 


of grave reproach. 


“T generally expect folks to do as I tell them,” she 
said, sternly. “ You have no time for visiting. Too much 
depends on you just now. Remember you are a Rigsby.” 
“ That’s why I came home,” he answered, quickly. “I'd 
have forgotten it if I'd stayed at school. Do you suppose I 
would have kept away so long if [’d known what you were 
doing ?” 
“ There was no other way,” she replied, calmly. “It 
is necessary for you to have an education, no matter what 
it costs us. You must do for the family what your father 
ought to have done. After we moved up here I did not 
let you come home, for fear you would get silly notions 
into your head. Youare impulsive and obstinate like the 
Colonel, your grandfather. Your father was not that 
way,” and she laughed, a little bitterly. Then as Tony was 
about to make a protest, she added, sharply: “Stop, I do 
not care for your views! We do not need any help nor 
any chivalrous young gentleman to protect us. Now that 
you are here you may remain during vacation, but when 
school commences you return. All that you have to think 


of now is an education. After that you can show us what 
you are made of.” u 
It took Tony but a few days to discover that it was 
hard times at the cabin. Corn-bread and bacon, with an 
occasional change to beans or rice, and this only varied by 
the Sunday dinner of fried chicken. Tony was soon in a 
state of open rebellion. 

“Why don’t you have some fruit ?” he asked, one morn- 
ing, as he pushed back his plate discontentedly. “Peaches, 
or jelly—or something. The idea of you keeping me at 
school and living like this!” 

“Corn-bread is healthy,” replied his grandmother, 
calmly, “so are beans and rice. If you require more you 
must seek it elsewhere.” 

“ What I require doesn’t bother me,” said Tony, quickly. 
“It isn’t that. I don’t like to see you two living this way. 
Taint right!” 

“We have stood it for two years,” was the cold an- 
swer, “and no harm has resulted. Suppose you find some- 





“ And they’ve been living there two years,” he mut- | work. 
eS * 


If you wish you can remain at | reason was all too plain. It was that he might have school- | of axes in the distance. ||, 


or he had already been 
But for some time t! 


tered, as the hot tears came into his eyes. “ Why didn’t | sion on him, then a sudde: 


“ Perhaps they will buy 


like some of ourtrees. Mo 


Yffered to sell me some.” 
The old lady laughed a | 


told You that,” she said, dril) 
“Why, Tony!” and with all the repressed longing of | for two years and have found that mountal 
wo years in her face his mother hastened to him. His} ber are not worth much. 


up your silly ideas of hel 
school commences!” 


9” 


“more plans ? 
“ Not exactly, granny,’ 


ing through the forest. 
crashing of a falling tree. 
bright and exultant. 
“What are you up t 


with your axe.” 


“Why not? I'm ass 
camp, and I’ve watched 


“But what will you d 
tically. 
“ Hire a team and car 


lars a cord now.” 


cord,” sarcastically. “P 
pay for the hauling.” 


replied, confidently. 





thing else to think about.” 


liked so long as I remain 


resence seme} 


lt aggrieved th 


to prevent it. 


out 


king 


In the morning he took his axe an¢ 
All day long they could hear his clear, sharp strokes 


Several times they heard 


then send it by train to Luray. 


“ And I suppose it will tak 


bably you wi ma 


a 
akfast jp a = 
home, If ue . 


ave foun; 


d Work 


gh how to ass 


on being sold 


able he Cllere’ « 


eting wit} ar 


and cut 


0 in front of the 


} 
. mountain sid 


almost to the 


k wr 


ters and ¢ 


gf of Scenery 


4n to make 


uley he heard ¢ 


Knew what the 


Over t see the tar 


i 
e dull strokes 
he 
ight Came 


our trees.” he { 


1 trving 
It was late in the afternoon when be 
cabin. His grandmother looked up as 
“Where have you been, Anthony?" 
** Over to the tan barkers’ camp. I thought ¢ 


st of them are 


you know, and that’s the kind they get bark frm 
“Well?” with more interest in her voics 

Tony drummed _impatie 
bending over the fireplace. Her back was toward him and| want them. Said they had » 


ntly on the wind 


ittle bitter 


“e] have 


You are a boy yet, Anth 
The plantation | grandmother did not rise. On her face was an expression | do not understand these things. oct 
be more profitably spent with your books than in trying 
“ What does this mean, Anthony?” she asked, coldly. play knight errant.” 
would all be doing, and what they would say to his com- |‘ Did you not get my letter?” 
“Yes, and answered it just as soon as I could — in| he said, eagerly. 
familiar to him now, and he could hardly spare the time to| person,” he replied, with a laugh. “But don’t look so 
climb the fences. He had been away so long that he had | fierce, granny, I know you too well to be scared. And 
a feeling of pleased surprise that nothing seemed changed. | leaving his mother he threw his arms around her neck and 
Here was the tree which yielded the best persimmons in| gave her a hearty hug. The old lady’s eyes twinkled a 
the country, and there was the sour cherry where the colt | little but her face did not lose it’s expression of displeasure. 


“ But I’ve got the promise of a job, if: 
“Four dollars a week and grb’ 
“ What is grub?” she asked, coldly. 
“You know what I mean, granny. Don't be ope 
lar. Can 1 go?” 
Her lips curled scornfully. “ A gang of poor whites 
niggers! And a Rigsby willing to play chore boy fort 
Truly, the world is moving. ' 
books out and spend part of each day in study. Wher 
want change you can go into the forest and hunt, o 
wood, or anything. Only keep on your own land and 
ping. It will be a relief 


Tony flushed painfully but did not answer 
per he brought out some of his old school books and sw 
until bedtime. When he stooped to kiss his gra 
good-night she looked at him sharp!) 

“ What are you smiling about, Ant! 


* he replied 
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he replied, with a laugh.” “ But 


good thing.” , : 
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om there's sca 
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oo ~s hind week he estimated that he had four could earn enough—and then it would probably be too 
hal late.” She paused once more and gazed drearily into the 
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ied. exultantly. “I can make a hundred | tinued, after a long silence, “and this is my punishment. 


« hefore Christmas,”@ 1d he looked at his grandmother 


» six weeks, Anthony,” she said, placidly. 
Ds . . : r at . . . 
ser let that slip your mind. lan barking is all right 


ber plans for you. It is not necessary for a 


| bave Loe 7 
compete with niggers. I am expecting every 
sve an offer for the plantation, and that will be 
st to finish your education and give you a start. 


sve to do is to study. I will make the plans for 
ro b ) 


present . ‘ 
frerience had taught him not to argue with his 


iether, so now he remained silent. But his eyes 


ed rebellious. 
Ty pext morning he was up before light and on his 

the woods. All day long he worked with tireless 
wv and when he returned at night his look of feverish 
sect bad given place to one of quiet resolution. His 


‘nother saw it and closed her lips firmly. But she 
° thing 
becam« re accustomed to the work Tony 
s days longer Ile was seldom at home now ex- 
fr hurried meals and to sleep. His mother grew 
«and his grandmother began to make quiet allusions 
ie approaching departure. 
by the middle of August the pile of bark had grown to 
jroportions. ‘Tony was now quite an expert at cut- 


wi stripping and each day saw a perceptible addition 
there. At first the bark was placed on the ground 
bideragh side up. When it became sufficiently dry 
acked loosely in a long, irregular pile. 
howing that dampness affected its value Tony had 
mearelul to place the bark on top of a small elevation 
rje road. On one side, the elevation had a sheer 
mof ten or twelve feet; on the other it fell away so 
mally that a team would find it of easy access. On the 
tous side was a dark opening which was nearly con- 
i by bushes. ‘Tony believed it to be the entrance to 
wr and intended to examine it at the first opportunity. 
© far his time had been wholly taken up with the tan 


‘eeasionally he fancied that he could feel the ground 
meas he added fresh bark to the pile. At first he 
J noticed it, but as the pile grew larger the trem- 
came more apparent. Evidently the crust of earth 
a thin above the cave. At length he became un- 
Hac decided to begin a new stack lower down. The 
wt be would remove when he had more leisure. It 
ma be safe for the present, he thought. 
He had not yet decided about his future. It did not 
mm night to leave his mother and grandmother by them- 
ees in this lonely mountain cabin, and, besides, could he 
~ © school while part of his last year’s tuition re- 
* unpaid * On the other hand, he knew that his 
a placed his education above all else and that 
4 sore trial to her if it was interrupted. So 
“twill had been a law which he had never thought of 
~wed But now all the strength of his loyal heart 
ued against his false position. 
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; + of the time. And just think of the planned and saved and sacrificed to give you an education. 
of the eabin — And this is the end!” 


ty the work and handling the stopped him with a slight gesture. 
come dark. But as the weeks went by it is no use. A good education is necessary to the success 


be axe and the lameness gradually that I have wished for you, and such an education costs a 
his back and the blisters from his hands. | great deal of money. The plantation was my last hope. 
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“Good —” began Tony, then he paused as he saw the 


“You do not understand what it means to me, 


“You mean well, Anthony,” she said, hopelessly, “ but 


valley. “Perhaps [ have been too presumptuous,” she con- 


I have placed my family above everything else, and have 
longed and prayed for its success. It has been my life— 
my everything. You can never realize, Anthony, what it 
has been to me. And now I cannot even pay your school 
bill!” 

Her lips began to quiver piteously and after a moment 
her head sank upon the window-sill. Tony gazed at her 
irresolutely. His grandmother in tears was something he 
could scarcely understand. Then he knelt beside the 
bowed figure and stroked the gray hair softly. 


One day near the close of the month Tony was at work 
in the forest as usual, Since the talk with his grand- 
mother his face had lost its look of unsettled impatience, 
Every evening he spoke hopefully of the future and 
declared his intentions of returning to school as soon as 
possible. It might be years before he could do it, he said, 
but he was young yet and the waiting might do him no 
harm. At any rate, it would make him more independent 
Gradually his mother had begun to share some of his en- 
thusiasm and spent her evenings in helping him with his 
studies. But his grandmother remained despondent. 
Most of the time she sat gazing down at the white build- 
ings of the plantation. 
It had been decided to remain at the cabin until spring. 
Tony could work at his bark and make more than he could 
in the valley. He had already engaged a negro to do his 
teaming. In the spring they would all return to the 
plantation and Tony would begin farming. 
It was a pleasant future which he saw spread before 
him and his face glowed as his axe strokes rang out sharp 
and clear. Suddenly there was the sharp report of a rifle, 
followed by the baying of hounds. Then came the swift 
rush of some dark body from the bushes behind him. 
Tony had never seen a bear, but he felt sure that this was 
one of the ‘sharp noses’ which were quite plentiful in some 
parts of the mountains. 

It all happened so ny that he had no time to get 
scared. As the animal rushed past he gave a shout and 
followed in swift pursuit. The pile of tan bark was but a 
few rods away and the bear made for this. When Tony 
reached the foot of the elevation he saw a horseman com- 
ing from the woods. ‘They reached the summit together. 
The bear was not to be seen, but the hounds were circling 
about an opening in the bark. 
As the horseman sprang to the ground Tony felt the 
earth begin to tremble. He tried to escape, but it was too 
late. Suddenly the whole top of the elevation gave way 
and tan bark and hunters and game went into the cave 
together. Tony felt dazed for a moment, then he began 
to shake off the dust and bark. 
“Rather a bad job for you,” said his, companion as he 
crawled doubtfully from beneath a pile of débris. “I’m 
afraid it will be quite a loss?” 
“ Yes, it is sort of mixed,” replied Tony, as he gazed 
ruefully at his bark. “And it’s my own fault, too. I 
knew the ground was n’t safe. But where’s the bear?” 
They found him a few feet away. He was dead. “I 
expect my last bullet killed him,” said the man, as he 
stooped to examine him. “Likely he was dead when the 
earth gave way. Hello, what’s this?” 
He picked up a large, dark-colored fragment which had 
been broken from the side of the cave and tested it with 
his knife blade. Then he climbed over the bark and ex- 
amined the walls and floor of the cave carefully. When 
he returned to where Tony was standing he held several 
specimens in his hands. 

“ Who owns this land?” he asked, abruptly. 

“I do,” replied Tony, promptly, “or, rather, granny 
does.” 

“Is it for sale?” 

“T— expect so,” cautiously. “Shall I go down to the 
cabin and ask?”’ , 

“ Not just yet. 1 am going that way as soon as I get 
the bear’s hide.” Then noticing the look of intense curios- 
ity on Tony’s face he added, frankly: “I don’t mind tell- 


rich. I shall bring some friends up tomorrow and we 
will look the place over. If it suits us we will be willing 


The worst feature is the distance from a railroad. It will 


Tony did no more work that day. When the bear was 


catching a warning look from Tony, refused to name a 
price. She would think it over, she said. 


The next day the man returned with his friends and a 


careful examination was made of the cave. Then they 
went to the old lady and made her an offer. 


When she heard it a sudden gleam came into her eyes, 


Anthony,” she said, gently. “It has been the dream of my but her voice did not change as she arranged the terms of 


ife to see the family restored to its rightful position. After a sale, After their departure she had along talk with 
ony. 


“ But I must get out my tan-bark first,” he said, in 


answer to her proposition for an immediate return to the 
plantation. “It won't takelong. I will hire the old negro 


He was about to make an eager protest when she and his two teams. I want the bark to go toward my last 
year’s schooling.” 


“T will attend to that,” she said, quickly. 

“ No, I had rather do it,” and Tony squared his shoul- 
ders unconsciously. “ After this I intend to work vaca- 
tions and y pay my way. It will make me feel better,” 
A week later they returned to the plantation. The 
mortgage was paid and new stock and machinery pur 
chased. ‘Then a man was hired to manage the plantation 
until Tony should be ready to take charge. 

When school opened he was back in his old place. 
And the last year’s bill was paid and there was money in 
the bank at Charlottesville to finish his education and give 
him the year's travel that had always been part of a 
Rigsby’s course. 


LITERATURE. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF WHITTIER. 


WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN. By Margaret Sidney. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Company. 


All those that had the inestimable privilege of a per- 

sonal meeting with our dear New England poet were most 

impressed with his childlike simplicity and purity and his 

affectionate interest in his fellowmen. It is of this side of 

his nature that Mrs. Lothrop writes in this dainty little 

memorial volume, with its charming illustrations of places 

dear to the poet, of his pets, and of himself. To not many 

was it given as it was to Margaret Sidney, to have so inti. 
mate an acquaintance with Whittier, and no one could so 

tenderly, self-restrainedly, yet strongly, have painted the 

modest poet in the pose least known to the world at large, 
but shown to the kindred spirits by the heartfelt utterances 
of his verses. His love of animals was intense. It always 
seems as if a man that has no interest in the dumb crea- 
tures that are dependent upon us for affection and protec- 
tion is not to be trusted in his relations with human beings. 
Per contra, how the animal-lover and the child-lover are 
loved of all, both great and small! 

Oh! the pity of it that Whittier had no children of his 
very own! Those that are least fitted so often are sur- 
rounded by little ones, while many a father-soul fathers 
all the world in default of nearer ties. The loss of the one 
is the gain of the many. The children that joyed in the 
friendship of Whittier will prize this delectable volume, 
and those that love the poet but never beheld him will 
share their pleasure. 

One can never hear enough about the authors one ad- 
mires, so every little hint of the personality of our favorites 
is welcome. In view of the publication of the Carlyle 
correspondence, Whittier destroyed every letter of his own, 
of any general interest, that ‘could be obtained from his 
friends, it is said, as well as those of his friends in his own 
possession. We regret while we applaud. He was very 
near to the hearts of the old-time abolitionists and the ad. 
mirers of Theodore Parker, and it is pleasant for those 
that survive to remember that he saw ‘the promised day ’ 
and did not close his eyes until years of peace had healed 
the wounds of war. His rugged yet tuneful verse appealed 
to many who cared little for poetry in general; and un- 
melodious souls, openly scouting poetry as a whole, have 
been known to make a fervent exception of the poems of 
the great, modest, good man that is the subject of this 
felicitous book. 


A TYPICAL ENGLISH NOVEL. 





Tue ScALLYWAG. By Grant Allen. New York: Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Mr. Grant Allen has the knack, apparently, of writing 
comfortable stories —a thing for which the novel reader 
ought to be thankful. ‘The Scallywag has run its course in 
the Graphic, and it may stand, perhaps, as the typical 
modern English novel — not quite so long and circumstan- 
tial as those of a generation ago; suggesting here and there 
something of the present social unrest, yet still using the 
English distinctions of rank and class as a sort of ready- 
made, worldly Providence to help the workings of the plot. 
Whatever an English critic might think of the author’s 
portrayal of English types, it is pretty certain that, in the 
language of his countrymen, he ‘ comes a cropper ’ when he 
attempts todraw the American girl. Rich, uncon ventional, 
a user of doubtful English, and pretty, of course — all this 
may be true; but this alone will not suffice for a portrait 
though it may fora caricature. “I kind of guessed we 
should probably synchronize,” and “Oh, my! ain’t it jest 
lovely?” are specimen remarks of the author’s American 
girl. Now, although the great prototype of her species — 
Daisy Miller —cannot be cited as an authority on correct 
English, yet it is easy to feel the difference between her 








speeches and those quoted above; it is the distinction be- 
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tween comedy and burlesque. 


pose that an American girl of the Daisy Miller type would | The latter is prepared by the lady in charge of the work in | husband is at times simi) 
not murmur “limbs” if her companion chanced to say | Brookline, and is arranged for a course of six years, not | is not all bad, his bark js 


“legs.” 


American girl is the coquette pushed to its utmost limit” ;| The former is the work of the teacher in the public schools | one is that we are apt to 
after which avowal, how can he be expected to show any | of Boston, and the rate of progress in the study is left to | to those we love best 


delicate discrimination on the subject ? 


The story has this novel feature: the chief interest does | the theory of the kindergartners. 


not come to an end at the altar. Indeed, it is hard to say 


which one is more the hero—the Scallywag, who is a| ercises are much elaborated and the questions and answers | within the lute.’ 
capital fellow, or the Jewish money-lender, who appears as| very thorough. 
Of all the characters in the | exceedingly suggestive. 


a guardian angel in disguise. 


book, this Jewish personage is drawn the most subtly, | give a very agreeable impression to the eye, being delicate | ages that herein appear 
being deftly contrasted with his nephew who is, on the | in their contrasts of light and shade. 


whole, the villain of the story. There is also a successful 


sketch of an adventuress, and, as might be expected, some | hints from such books, and to the young they are valuable 
characters that maintain the well-founded traditions of | for reference during home work. 


English loyalty, friendship and devotion to duty. 

Every man feels privileged to growl at his own busi- 
ness —this must be the reason for the dismal tone of 
authors’ remarks on the subject of literary work. 
repente fit turpissimus,” the author sighs, learnedly, “and 
nobody becomes by design a journalist. Men driftinto the 
evil trade as they drift into drink, crime or politics — by 
force of circumstances.” Perhaps. Yet there have been 
distinguished journalists — men who have led and quickened 
public opinion. And even as a stop-gap — considering how 
many ‘authors’ begin as journalists —mightn’t it be in 
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good taste to ‘speak well of the bridge that carries you over 

The hero takes to journalism, by the way, on account 
of having failed in his examinations to take anything 
higher than a‘ Third’; a state of affairs that he feels to 
be ‘ gross injustice.’ ‘‘ And gross injustice,” comments the 
author, “ is quite inevitable as long as men think a set of 
meritorious and hardworking schoolmasters can be trusted 
to place in strict order of merit the pick and flower of in- 
telligent young Englishmen "— and he goes on to point out 
the ‘crushing effect’ upon ‘ original geniuses’ of ‘the vile 
examination system. ’ 

So far as interest goes, The Scallywag is rather superior 
to the average novel, and the glimpses that one gets of the 
University of Oxford are quite good. 

There are a few slips in the proof-reading. 

Artuur CHAMBERLAIN. 
THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK. 
ScHoo, NEEDLEWORK. By Olive C. Hapgood. Boston: Ginn 

& Company. 


PROGRESSIVE Lessons IN NEEDLEWORK. By Catherine F. John- 
son. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 


It is only of late that we have bethought ourselves of 
the lack of home instruction in that most useful (cooking 
excepted) of domestic arts — needlework. In olden times, 
not to be a good needlewoman was a disgrace, for then the 
needle was the only instrument for the outlet of a woman’s 
artistic, inventive and technical abilities. When other 
avenues of industry and education gradually opened to the 
entrance of both divisions of the human race, in her eager- 
ness for the new knowledge and aided by the mechanical 
devices of the various inventors of machinery, woman for- 
got the importance of preserving the ancient art of sewing. 
Besides, here in America we had and have another prob- 
lem. Among our inhabitants are many young people who 
have arrived with their parents, emigrants whose domestic 
learning was of the smallest and plainest, and others have 
been born to such parents since their landing. Under 
these conditions we have begun torealize the need, in the 
public school, of instruction in at least the rudiments of 
needlework. 

Of course, this instruction is reserved for girls just as 
carpentry is restricted to boys. Some of us feel that a great 

advantage would accrue to both, could they be taught alike. 
A man is not always available to drive a nail, nor isa 
woman always at hand to mend a tear or sew on a button. 
OF course, in an emergency, either can make the necessary 
effort, but at the cost of much wasted time, temper, and 
maltreatment of the hands. Not thatit is needful to extend 







Moreover, it is fair to sup-| Ginn’s publication, still another might prefer that of Heath- | character of the uncle j 








with the circumstances made for him by his superiors in 
temporal and theological power. It is useless trying to 
overcome obstacles deliberately placed in our way by Prov- 
idence; however, we do not always possess the spiritual 
vision that recognizes their true nature and we go on try- 
ing to reach the moon while the fair earth that we traverse 
with lofty disdain spreads its wealth at our feet. Sarah, 
the one that longed for the post of a missionary’s wife, who 
is the natural enthusiast and ascetic, at last accepts her 
destiny and sees happiness, not stern duty only, in her 
share in this life and learns to love the devoted husband 
allotted her. Still Jesse with all his weaknesses might 
have been a strong power for good had Sarah been his 
helpmate rather than the wife sent him by the missionary 
society that ruled his steps. This very graphic deseription 
of life in the vicinity of the diamond fields deserves a care- 
ful reading. 

A Wasted Crime is the work of a practised story-teller, 
David Christie Murray. While its end is dramatic, it is 
somewhat unsatisfactory, since it leaves the reader to won- 
der if the husband is always to suffer for the mistake of his 
marriage or if he is to get a divorce. 
explained, has murdered his father. 
however. 


His wife, it may be 
She is punished, 


Some people prefer even an ephemeral novel to be in 
regular cloth binding, and others desire to preserve some 
novels for future reading; however, as a whole, the Amer- 
icans seem to like paper covers best, since even for pleasure 
most count the cost, remembering that the amount saved 
will serve in another way. Appleton's Town and Country 
Library is a case of ‘you pays your money and you takes 
your choice,’ cloth or paper. Four volumes are at hand, 
all entertaining, one powerful. No. 116 is by one of the 
joint authors of The Waters of Hercules, a fine story, of 
exceptional interest, that would lead any one to read the 
further work of the authors. The Voice of a Flower is a 
charmingly told story of love and jealousy leading to crime 
that is revealed by the blossoming of a peculiar carnation 
pink. 

Singularly Deluded is the narrative of a curious and 
annoying train of circumstances resulting from a simple 





the instruction in either of these arts beyond first principles 
except where decided ability and interest appear in the in- 
dividual. Some boys never could be good carpenters, but 
could succeed in some special direction where the needle is 
the implement ; and so, too, of girls. 


Look at the Japanese embroideries, models for the world 
both in beauty, dexterity and sleight of hand. Again, some 


of the daintiest and most perfect cabinet work has been | England. 


made by women. 
terested may see ample specimens. 
It is proved that a man may be expert with his needle 


without becoming effeminate and finical, and a woman may | mar them. 
wield the hammer and chisel and show no masculinity or | 
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coarseness. discuss but peculiar to all real Dutch novels. The hero is experiences that belong to a leading | notary, andi 
° . . | - . is private secre: 

These two text books have their own peculiar merits, | suspected by the heroine and condemned by her upon cir-| society, attracts the Dictator, his private vation other? 

® | > . 2 - - . . tiet — not omen . 

and those in search of such books must choose the one best | cumstantial evidence; but he is loved just the same, and | typical young English diplomatist not «to be the f 

seems . 


adapted to their needs. If this reviewer lean to the side of | finally the clouds lift and happiness 


One of the best em™| famous when their first book succeeded in getting into 
broiderers that came to America was a German who in col- | print; just as Ben Hur sought acceptance from at least 
laboration with his wife produced the most beautiful work. 


At the Chicago Exhibition those in-| source of various and excited discussion by its critics, but 


practical joke played by a devoted husband upon his 
devoted wife, perils many by land and sea, ending happily 
jat last. The author, Sarah Grand, is one of many that 
| have begged again and again for a hearing only to become 


| Six, we were told, even eight, publishers, finally to reach 
| over one hundred and fifty thousand copies, so it was with 
| The Heavenly Twins that is now the talk of the hour in 
In that book the marriage question is the 


Singularly Deluded shows that some marriages are happy 
,| in themselves even if unkind fate steps in for a space to 
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In _ this bright little volume of less tha te 
dred pages, the author represents the  proverhig 
maid’ in a different light from what the t 

plies. The title is somewhat deceptive. 


expect more of a personal history. The ex; 


ana 
when we read that “the love affairs of other: 
rightful inheritance of old maids.” The ab 
stands not only old maids but human nature, Byer 
sparkles with wit and epigrammatic touches 


sions regarding unhappy and ill-assorted: 
and cleverly drawn. One hesitates to class this be 
light summer literature, though it lays no claim to anyth 
more. It appeals to one because of its naturdves 


simplicity. Take, for instance. this realist 


” 


hope,” says this old maid, “that if I should live whe 


fifty, that I may be a pleasant old person. | bop 


the middle. 
the ends of my gloves, and that | never shall wee 
spectacles on top of my head. 


things.” And again: “You can always tell whens 


kind and has never been troubled that way before 


grandly, heroically awkward. Depend upon it, Ta 
when he makes love to you, has had altogether ‘ 
experience.” And here is a bit of philosophy 
a difference between pity and sympathy. 
at you—the other walks with you.” 
There is not a dry page in the book, and it we 
less be read with pleasure by many. 


A NOVEL OF POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


per & Brothers. 

Since Mr. McCarthy describes this book of his 
Novel of Politics and Society’ — he being 4” Mf 
reader naturally expects to find the 
in English politics, and therefore he 
some difficulty to the real situation ; 
the Dictator is in exile, his dictatorship being 2 
thing of the past and connected not 
English politics but with the South A 
‘ Gloria.’ lel 

Mr. McCarthy is a clever writer, e The we 
has that detect 


adjusts himse 


namely, that 


good reading as novels go, but it 
hinted at; the hero waits all throug 
is logically the chief interest — his gh 
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et Here is a bit of description, the background of 
oe of the tenderer passages : 

The sky was all of a faint lemon color along the horizon, 
sepening in some places to the very tenderest tone of pink — 
, pink that suggested in a dim way that the soft lemon sky was 

vet to see another dawn. Low down on the horizon one 
sieht white spark struck itself out against the sky. 

There are glimpses, as the sub-title hints, of English 
wolities and society ; the cry of the working-class and the 
sew interest in the sociological problem find their expres- 
von in the book — a thing that has come to be rather a 
patter of course since Mr. Walter Besant led the way in 
i!) Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

The pages have an attractive air; one young critic 
that she likes books with short paragraphs. 


says 
NOTES. 

\t the Spitzer sale in Paris, a manuscript of the Office 

, Vierge, once the property of Queen Anne of Austria, 
cought $4,100. Spitzer had paid $5,400 for it at the Am- 
boise Firmin Didot sale. A manuscript, with miniatures 
» Florentine workmanship of the fifteenth century, of 
Ovid's De Arte Amandi brought $2,010. La Coche ou le 
(Mat d'Amour, a poem of Marguerite de Navarre, in the 
the copy presented to the 
! Etampes, brought $2,000. 


riginal edition, Duchess e 
W. M. Griswold of Cambridge ( 25 Craigie street ) the 
ompiler of several useful descriptiye lists of various 
. casses of American and British fiction, has increased the 
let which readers owe him by compiling also a descrip- 
tive list of Novels and Tales Dealing with Life in France. 
Mr. Griswold’s object in preparing this list of titles, with 
their accompanying deseriptive notices from journals of 
repute, is to bring old books of merit to the attention of 
novel readers. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson says that he begins work every 
morning at six o'clock, and sometimes keeps at it all day, 
in spite of an impression that three hours of writing is 
enough. “Iam a laborious writer,” he avers, thereby 
encouraging the worthy band whose motto is labor omnia 
rincit, and who have faith that nothing is beyond the 
reach ofhard work. But straightway he dashes their hopes 
when he says, “I inherit a taste for story-telling from my 
father, who used to tell a story every night before he went 
to bed.” 

On the day following that of the publication of the last 
volame of the famous Rougon-Macquart series of novels, 
M. Zola was féted by his publishers and friends, The dé 
tuner took place at the Restaurant Azais on the island in 
the lake of the Bois de Boulogne. ™M. Charpentier pro- 
posed the health of the guest in a short but telling speech, 
in which he briefly related the struggles and triumphs of 
the great realistic writer. M. Zola, replying with tears in 
his eyes, said: “It is not my publisher whom I thank, but 
my friend. This féte celebrates our friendship, which has 
‘asted for a quarter of a century and which has never been 
shadowed by a cloud. I do not remember that any agree- 





ment has bound one of us to the other. The only agree- 


ment which has united us is friendship, which is the best | 


of all agreements. Let this good understanding between | 


author and t 


collearues who live by their work.” Although we do not | 
find the fact mentioned in the speeches made at the dé| 
jeuner, adds the Publishers’ Circular, it seems that of the 
fret edition of Docteur Pascal the large namber of 50,000 | 
Copies were printed. Judging from recent successes, these | 
will rapidly disappear and reprints follow in quick succes- 
“on, until a total of about 200,000 is reached; for the 

sales of La Debacle already exceed 175,000 copies, and of 


vublisher serve as an example to my young | 
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Nana 166,000 copies have been sold. This last-named 
novel and L’Assommoir (of which 127,000 have been dis- 
posed of ) are the most popular of all M. Zola’s writings. 
The total sales of the Rougon-Macguart series have now 


attained a total of 1,488,000 volumes, weighing about 800 
tons. 





Elementary Woodwork by George B. Kilbon (Bos- 

Lee & Shepard), is a sensible and useful book, of 
mach more practical value than some of the elementary 
manual training handbooks of the day. The course out- 
lined is eminently practical and the book will prove of 
value to beginners and to amateurs of considerable experi- 
ence. It does not follow the famed Sloyd system, but is 
electic. Tools and their Juses are well explained theo- 
retically while practical hints and suggestions abound on 
every page. 


ton: 


A recent addition to Ginn & Company’s Classics for 
Children is the Don Quixote of Cervantes. This is 
arranged and adapted for the use of schools as a reader by 
Mabel F. Wheaton, who gives in a short preface a con- 
densed account of the life and writings of the author. 
Copicus foot-notes throughout the volume add greatly to 
its value, which is such that it should be in demand by 
libraries and other institutions where standard editions at 
moderate cost are a desideratum. 


The prize founded in’ Germany by Grillparzer for the 
encouragement of dramatic compositions has not been 
awarded this year. This prize is to be given to dramas, 
irrespective of their tenor, which are of sufficient worth 
and have given proofs of lasting success upon the stage. 
The judges during the last year have been unable to agree 
upon the choice of a work fulfilling these conditions. 

“Who appreciates your books the more — men or 
women?” Sir William Frasier quotes himself jas saying 
to Thackeray. “ Women,” answered the novelist; “ women 
and clever men.” 


Mr. Bacon writes to the Springfield Republican that 
George E. Woodberry’s life of James Russell Lowell is 
progressing and it may appear in the winter. He is work- 
ing industriously upon it through these vacation months at 
his summer home in Beverly, and it is expected that the 
manuscript will be well advanced before he is obliged to 
return to his regular duties at Columbia. It will be pub- 
lished in two volumes, in the American Men of Letters 
series. George William Curtis, by Edward Carey of the 
New York Times, will probably be the next volume in this 
notable series. 


Dick Donovan, of detective fame, has written a serial 
entitled Eugéne Vidocq: Tramp, Thief, Adventurer, 
Galley-Slave, Detective. It deals with the life and sensa- 
tional adventures of the notorious Frenchman, who died as 
recently as 1857, at the age of eighty-two. The story will 
commence publication almost immediately in Tit-Bits, and 
will be issued later by George Newnes in England and by 
Harper & Brothers in this country. 


I don’t suppose, writes The Lounger, that there is any 
business that one can be engaged in that does not bring him 
amusing letters ; but it does seem to me that publishers — 
either of books or periodicals — get more than their share. 
A publisher handed me the enclosed from his day’s mail, 
with the remark that such tid-bits were not unusual :— 
“DEAR Str — I have just finished writing a large amount 
of novels which I would like yous to Publish them the 
titles of these novels are A ‘Terrible Mystery. Lady 
Ethels Crime Sir Richard Carleton’s Wife Herly Parkes 
Secret Clifford Hall Millions Countess Roslynn’s Sin Lord 
Kenneth Russell. Count Limes Heir Pembroke Court and 
many more these novels are the greatest works I have ever 
wrote so if yous would like to Publish them I could send 
them to yous at once so kindly answer me as soon as possi- 
ble. 1 remain ete.” 

The first three volumes of the new edition of Sir Rich- 
ard Burton’s works will be issued before the autumn. The 
first, the well-known Pilgrimage to Mecca, will be quickly 
followed by the Mission to Gelele, King of Dahomey, and 
by the Eastern fairy tale, Vikram and the Vampire. 

Dr. Jessop, in an interesting letter on George Borrow, 
mentions a visit which two Cambridge lads paid to the 
author of Lavengro. “They found him at Oulton,” he 
says, “living, as they affirmed, in a house which belonged 
to Mrs. Borrow and which her first husband had left her. 
The household consisted of himself, his wife and his wife’s 
daughter, and among his other amusements he employed 
himself in training some young horses to follow him about 
like dogs and come at the call of his whistle. As my two 
friends were talking with him, Borrow sounded his whistle 
in a paddock near the house, which, if I remember rightly, 
was surrounded by a low wall. Immediately two beautiful 
horses came bounding over the fence and trotted up to 
their master. One put his nose into Borrow’s outstretched 
hand and the other kept snuffing at his pockets in expecta- 
tion of the usual bribe for confidence and good behavior. 
Borrow could not but be flattered by the young Cambridge 


men paying him the frank homage they offered, and he 
treated them with the robust and cordial hospitality char. 
acteristic of the man.” 


A forthcoming illustrated book is the new Van Twiller 
edition of Irving’s Knickerbocker history announced by 
Putnam. Mr. E, W. Kemble has made 225 drawings for 
the work. One hundred copies will be printed with 
proofs of the full-page illustrations on Japan paper. 

All of Wordsworth’s important prose writings will be 
included in a forthcoming volume, edited by Prof. Knight 
of St. Andrew's, for the Scott Library. 

“ As to strength,” says the Evening Post, “the only 
contemporary English poet who ever gives us a glimpse of 
the heroic and Elizabethan quality is Michael Field, who, 
when resolved into his original elements, is well-known to 
consist of two shy ladies in an English country town.”’ 


Zola proposes to bring his Rougon-Macquart series to its 
ending with Dr. Pascal, just published. He has said that 
he shall explain himself, his theories and methods in a 
work that shall form a philosophical and scientific defense 
of this 20-volume series. After that he will give to the 
world three ‘great novels,’ to be entitled Lourdes, Rome 


and Paris. These titles indicate the subject matter of the 
novels. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Norman (Miss Menie Muriel 
Dowie) are leaving their home at Barnes, Surrey, and will 
in future reside in London. Mrs. Norman is at work upon 
two novels. 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, have in press The 
Story of Louis XVII. of France, by Elizabeth E. Evans, 
author of a recent work on Caspar Hauser. She aims to 
prove that the Indian missionary, Eleazer Williams, was 
the son of Louis XVI., and to show the futility of the 
claims of Naundorff and other minor pretenders, 


Beginning with the first number of Volume 4, New 
Series ( April, 1893 ), the Quarterly Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library will contain only subject lists,special bibiliog) 
raphies, and reprints or fac-similes of original documents 
prints and manuscripts, in the Library. The classified 
list of newly acquired books, heretofore published in the 
Quarterly Bulletin, will be brought down to April 17, in 
a Supplement, but after that date there will be published 
weekly, instead of this classified list, an alphabetical! list of 
new titles printed from the type set up for new cards for 
the card catalogue, sv that the titles in the weekly list will 
be similar in all respects to those in the card catalogue. 
The subscription price of this list, sent to any address, will 
be $1.50 a year in advance. The subscription price of the 
Quarterly Bulletin will remain as heretofore, $1.00 a year 
in advance, but owing to the change in the scheme of the 
Bulletin, prepaid subscriptions will be refunded to persons 
who do not care to take it in its new form. 


It is some three years, writes Arthur Waugh to The 
Critic, since Miss Mary E, Wilkins made her first converts 
in England, and her popularity is now assured; but the 
supremacy of her position is somewhat threatened, I think, 
by the interest which London libraries and their clients are 
beginning to take in the work of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. It was only this year that people began to talk of 
Timothy’s Quest, moved to the book, I fancy, by a review 
in Punch. But it did not need Punch to attract the more 
careful of us to Mrs. Wiggin’s work. 


An ‘interviewer’ of the St. James Gazette asked Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert where the plots of his opera librettos come 
from. “Plots? Good gracious! where do they come from ? 
I don’t know. A chance remark in conversation, a little 
accidental incident, a trifling object may suggest a train of 
thought which develops into a startling plot. Of course | 
am talking of original plots. I don’t call adapting a play 
or translating a play writing one. Taking my own plots, 
for instance, the Mikado was suggested by a Japanese 
sword which hangs in my study; The Yeoman of the 
Guard by even a more unlikely incident. I had twenty 
minutes one day to wait at Uxbridge Station for a train, 
and I saw the advertisement of the Tower Furnishing 
Company, representing a number of beef-eaters—why, 
goodness only knows. It gave me an idea, and I wrote the 
play originally as one of modern life in the Tower of Lon- 
don. Then it suddenly occurred to me to throw the time 
of it back to that of Queen Elizabeth.” 


The ninth and last volume of the second edition of The 
Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by Mr. William Aldis 
Wright and published by Messrs. Macmillan, has made 
its appearance. It has been two years in progress. The 
original edition was completed in 1866. Mr. Wright, with 
a justifiable pride in his own work, says that the present is 
“a really new edition, and not, as has been erroneously 
stated by some high authorities, a mere reprint of the first.’ 

Since the publication of the last volume of the first 

Cambridge Shakespeare, in 1866, two edition of the Venus 
and Adonis and one of the Lucrece, then unknown, have 

been discovered. They contribute a variety of readings 

which have been incorporated in the present edition. 


























WORTH WHILE. 


BY EDWARD 8. MARTIN. 


I pray thee, Lord, that when it comes to me 
To say if I will follow Truth and thee, 

Or choose instead to win, as better worth 

My pains, some cloying recompense of earth— 


Grant me, great Father, from a hard fought field 
Forespent and bruised, upon a battered shield, 
Home to obscure endurance to be borne 

Rather than live my own mean gains to scorn. 


, 


Far better fall with face turned toward the goal, 
At one with wisdom and my own worn soul, 
Than ever come to see myself prevail, 

When to succeed at last is but to fail. 


Mean ends to win and therewith be content— 
Save me from that! Direct thou the event 

As suits thy will: where e’er the prizes go, 
Grant me the struggle, that my soul may grow. 


Scribner. 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


BY DR. WINSLOW. 


I. 


When one is lost in wonder, admiration and in praise, 
he is apt to be speechless and turn the stereotyped nil 
admirari into the rendering omnia admirari. ‘Twelve days 
deepen, heighten, brighten my impressions initially caught 
from my first morning’s vision of this wonder-land from the 
airy promenade * of the mightiest of all buildings, followed 
by a stroll about the Court of Honor, and peeps into three 
or four of the colossal edifices wherein are seen the mar- 
vels of nature, art and mechanism. Study and reflection 
only convince me more and more that wonder, admiration 
and praise may be unqualifiedly and unceasingly applied 
to this brilliant ideal and magnificent execution, called 
‘The World's Columbian Exposition.’ How then can I be 
other than speechless, my pen other than silent did I dare 
to attempt to describe what may be seen in this over- 
whelmingly vast actuality that seems a dream because so 
harmonious, uplifting, entrancing, satisfying, educative, en- 
nobling, so almost godlike, and so almost impossible. But 
' attempt no description at all, and I merely indulge in a 
few notes at the suggestion of the Peter Parley (can you 
guess his name?) who so affably presides in 
COMMONWEALTH holy of holies. 

Not only are the buildings seriatim an architectural 
study to my captivated eye, but their grouping is most 
architectural. I stand before the domed Administration 
Building and look over the magic fountains, adown the 
waters of the grand basin and feast on the Peristyle, before 
which the majestic figure of the Republic stands in golden 
glory, and behind which ever shimmer the waves of Mich- 
igan. Surely, if this be real—if, as Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner told us at the Congress, Horace saw not the like 
in Rome—let us not dispel the charm by turning to the 
right hand or the left. But we do turn our eyes to the 
right, and see the Palace of Mechanic Arts, with pinnacles 
of grace and surmount of minor domes, and above all, with 
colonnades of exquisite outline; and there is no falling off 
in our admiration. Then follows the Palace of Agriculture 
(capped by chaste Diana in gold from Gaudens’ studio) of 
remarkable character, fine proportions, and elegant finish ; 
while on the left rises the truly majestic yet duly propor- 
tioned southern end of the Palace of Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts; and on either side stretches out the basin, 
beyond sight, enlivened with gondolas and launches, and 
here and there with glimpses of plastic art which adorn 
the picture and mark the kingdoms of nature and of man 
in the past and present. So that there is, I think, no 
‘come down’ in the sweep of -visual beauty and delight, 
but rather a growing impression of how successfully has 
the master-mind placed the buildings and created the 
lagoons to the best possible effects of scene and locale. 

Just view this Court of Honor under the spell of tens of 
thousands of incandescent lights, diamond dotting the vast 
edifices and girdling the lagoons; with the fountains flash- 
ing irridescent fire; with the exquisite Columbia fountain 
yielding a little Niagara whose waters flash; with the 
search-lights playing on the varied points of interest; with 
gondolas and boats moving, now in aqueous fire and now in 
dim outline ; with the great marble surfaces of the palaces, 
no longer dazzling white but of a creamy glow ; with bombs 
of colored fire bursting far above the Peristyle and over 
the lake called Michigan ;—and, if you have one breath of 
poetry or spark of imagination in your being, you will say 
to your soul, “ This evening alone is worth the journey to 
Chicago.” 

I think the Woman’s Building is, as it ought to be, the 
most beautiful structure of the Exposition. Please don’t 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


pick me up. Not as magnificent and as grand as are 
other edifices, still may it be first of all in simple beauty. 
From the lagoon north of the Wooded Island it rises (shall 
I say springs?) gracefully and appealingly as the Venus of 
the entire cluster in and about the Exposition sea. I quite 
marvel that the moderate sum of $138,000 yielded so 
choice an edifice, in the best type of the Italian renais- 
sance. Never do I weary looking upon it from the Wooded 
Island. Simply a splendid palace within is the New York 
building, while its exterior carries us back to the old Van 
Rensselaer type of mansion. Its {grand salon is good 
enough for Victoria or Cleveland to receive in. The IIli- 
nois Building is a stately affair, but the quarter-million put 
into it should have produced grace and elegance as well as 
conspicuity. It is eminently respectable, and shines the 
less to my eye because other edifices shine so much the 
more. The crystal dome of the Horticultural Building is 
one of the architectural attractions of the entire group of 
structures. It is a big financial jump, from the bill for the 
Woman’s (exquisite) Building up to $670,000 for the Art 
Palace, which the tri-colored official guide is good enough 
to pronounce as above “ the assaults of the hypercritical.” 
From over the water it is seen to rise in no little majesty 
and grace, and is a creation of genius familiar with the 
best of Hellenic and Roman art; but a walk under its 
eaves is far less satisfying, and the artificial becomes plainly 
manifest. At eventide, however, the bogus altogether 
departs and you seem to approach the throne of hereditary 
royalty. Yes; this temple is queenly when for a half-hour 
past the setting of the summer’s sun you view it from 
across the tiny lake or from your Venetian gondola. 
Surprising it is that England has not done better in the 
Building of Great Britain. Did she think Chicago provin- 
cial? Even in pounds, shillings and pence her structure 
The Fatherland gives 
avery choice and quaint representation of the past and 
present in her building gift to the Exposition. But no 
more, architecturally, at least now. I wish | could make 
these prose generalities glitter; but that is impossible; 
besides, pen-dashes are the sum-total of my accentuations, 
and now the stop must ensue. Speaking of glitter, I must 
acknowledge that under a full sun these temples of the 
White City may inflict a pang upon the unsophisticated 
eye wonted to the verdure of Boston Common. But then, 
one can always dodge into one of the palaces; one can get 


is behind many another nationality. 


largely to his destination through the buildings in transitu; 
and if one wears green glasses (as do many) he or she 
won't pass for a German professor, a Vermont school-marm, 
or —a fraud. 

I rather liked the Yale yell in Old Vienna at the Plais- 
ance, last night but one, and last night's ‘rah of St. Paul’s 
School (in perfect Concord ), to the amazement of 100,000 
people, while the monster bombs exploded in the heavens. 

Yet I cannot make the last dot without bidding all who 
can, and feel pretty well, to come this way — later, if pos- 
sible, to avoid torridity. And as Commonwealth means 
Massachusetts, so does Bay State, and that is the name of 
mine inn, two minutes’ walk from the great ingress and 
exit — neat, orderly, wholesome and fair-priced. I endorse 
it just as fully as does the present head of our State, by 
name Russell. In fact, one needs to be adjacent to the 
marvellous Exposition in order to see its marvels whenever 
the mood comes upon him. 
mood to take it all in. 
shows of our generation. 


It simply requires aa infinite 
The Exposition is the show of 
It is the wide world’s kinder- 
garten of instruction in entrancing form. Ww. C. W. 
Chicago, July 21, 1893. 


A GREAT ELECTRICIAN. 


(From the Engineering Magazine. ] 
Professor Moses Gerrish Farmer of Eliot, Me., who 
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ity is ever written, the extent and Value 

work of Professor Farmer in that field ie the Pinete 
recognition to which it is justly enticed Md ress: 
early as 1858 that electricity was certain tp He 
luminant of the future, and that {or subdiv: become the i. 
tic lighting incandescence was t),. only — 24 domes, 


In that year he experimented with plating 
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burners, and ascertained the law queens a and Tiding er’ 
tween heat, light, and current, which iia be. be dese 

efficiency of the lamp increased jn an thine ae oon 
approached the fusing point. He was Pr Pap te it To re 
cumstance to make his lamps of equal resistance = cm. Fair, 7 
them in multiple arc, and to automatically dah — pale by“ 
rent at the common source o cue theo. Life, who § 


f supply, 


and not 
During the mont! a 


p 
| vopl 
1 o July, 1859} a 


dividual lamp. 


minated the parlor of his house at Salem. ten. ily etches b 
. ‘ Mass, by 
of incandescent platinum, to the admiration of all : The K 
it. ae voted 00 th 
Appreciating the fact that the most formidable che gblished 
to the introduction of electric lighting was the Re acle oon, sold 
tricity, as then derived from the voltai battery. “Fs vas. M 
himself assiduously to the perfection of the thermotten, They af 
in which electricity is derived from the direct cies | god carry 
of gas or coal, hoping to find in this direction the - re pode 
of his problem. In this line of research he wer with sine the News 
measure of success, but he ultimately concluded that atrol § 
more promising source of cheap and abundant clectrie a Oar | 
was to be looked for in the magneto-machine. Jp jag) bi right 0 
researches in this direction found rich fruitage ip the smmin 
covery of the principle of the self-exciting dynamo-electne ielight ft 
machine, to-day in use throughout the world as almoe ‘ nes | 
sole means of producing electricity for all industrial Py an 
poses. Johr 
He then returned to the problem of electrical distrike Verne 2 
tion, and by 1868 had succeeded in operating forty incas 5 Met" 
descent lamps in multiple arc, with absolute automatic pe 
ulation at the common source of supply, and in light td “" 
vear 


private residence in Cambridge, Mass., in quite @ satisfac, 


tory manner. Iridium was found by him to possess ; abs 
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. ‘ of} wa lO 
electrical properties necessary for a successful burner ) 
it was impossible to procure the metal in an available for 

. : ¥ pe. & 
If the generating, regulating and distributing apparates o 
arava 


Moses G. Farmer and the vacuum carbon lamp of Hean 
Goebel had chanced to have been brought together, i: — 
quite possible that we might have lighted our houses) _ 
incandescent lamps twenty years earlier than we did 


All this should not and does not detract from the credit short | 
justly due to those to whom we are actually indebted ie ax T 
the electric-lighting system of to-day, but nothing m & te 
more unjust than for us to refuse a generous recognitea ah 
the labors of the pioneers, in the absence of which the m ton 
cesses of later years would have been impossible d iA 
achievement. — 

aaa es w de 
MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. Ralp 
—_—— indi 

The Altantic Monthly for August contains an artce al 
by Professor Nathaniel S. Shaler of Harvard University, has 
entitled Relations of Academic and Technical Lnstracton. Mr 
The author proves, by arguments drawn from history and ings 
from his long experience as a teacher, that the technics 
school to be successful, that is, to do the best for its sw- © 
dents, must be a part of a university. In the September - 
number General Francis A. Walker, President of the a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will have a paper on 
entitled The Technical School and the University ma 
These two articles by men of high authority, representag 
both sides of this important question, should be of the . 
greatest value to all teachers and others interested in edv- . 


cation. Among other papers of importance in this August 
number may be mentioned the very able sketch by the 





Honorable Henry L. Dawes, entitled Washington the 





died in Chicago on May 25, although but little known to | Winter before the War; a continuation of Charles Egbert 
the present generation of electrical workers, was one of the Craddock’s powerful story, His Vanished Star; Rev. 
most accomplished electricians, as well as one of the most | Ellis’s Jonathan Belcher, a Royal Governor # 
remarkable men of his time. Little Boy Blue | 


Girl in 1771; ane | 


George E. 
| Massachusetts; Olive Thorne Miller's 
Born in Boscawen, N. H.,in 1820, he manifested in| Alice Morse Earles’s A Boston School 
early life great ability as a mathematician and! a strong | Eugenia Skelding’s touching sketch of Miss Clough, = 
predilection for scientific pursuits. Illness and lack of | First Principal of Newnham College ; two xcellent = 
means constrained him to relinquish his studies while yet | by Ellen Olney Kirk and Edith M. ‘Thomas, rr 
in the midst of his college course, and to seek employment respectively A Strategic Movement and The Ogre of 4 . 
as ateacher. In 1845 his attention became directed to the | wife Cove. There are also some excellent poetry 4 
study of electromagnetic phenomena, and from that day to | usual reviews of important books, Comment on New Books, 
the end of his life he devoted himself with unbounded en-! and the Contributors’ Club. 
thusiasm and unceasing diligence to the study of electrical | 


: seh } atures. Be- 
| Harper’s Magazine for August is rich 1 fea ” Me 
science with reference to its industrial applications. It is sides five short stories, including a tale of Americans in 


not too much to say that almost the whole art of electrical | London by Richard Harding Davis, and a one-scene pay 
engineering in the United States has been built upon the | by W. D. Howells, called Bride Roses, there are ds ~ 
foundations which he laid. ich Village, ” 





| articles, five of them illustrated. GreenW 


tease Ot 
To Professor Farmer, perhaps more than to any other | Thomas A. Janvier, is a continuation ©! this pags 

man, may be traced the origin of the influences which have | lightful studies in the evolution of New Yoh won 

placed the United States at the head of the nations of the | The second and o8° 


, + chess 2 illustrations accompany the text. te illustrated 
world in the originality, the diversity, and the extent of its | ing paper of Mr. Charles A. Platt’s gay cat-doet 
industrial applications of electricity. Italian Gardens appears in this number, and the 


If the true history of the art of illumination by electric- | articles include Black Water and Shallows, the history * 
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: written and illustrated by Frederic Reming 
Ps le Family on the Bittersweet, written and 
, Hamilton Gibson, and A Lament for the 
ppearing from country places, by 
daughter of the novelist. 

f Tunis, by Col. T. A. Dodge, U. S. A., gives a 
aaget ht into the life and character of the rulers of 
— ate shows the true rank among horses of the 
te dese ed Arabian steed. 


a ea of Artist’ Impressions of the World’s 
. 7 ted Magazine, a charming contribution is 
at mye Mitchell, the clever and versatile editor of 
gho describes in his pungent, satirical way The Types 
; at the Fair. This article is fully illustrated with 
litchell and Charles Howard Johnson. 
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paxit by J. 


ahs People 
aeu bes by Mr. N 
rten News, an admirable periodical de- 


"he Kinderga 
- h of educational work, which has been 


sed to this brant mn: 
vd for two years by H. Allen, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
" old to the Milton Bradley Company of Springfield, 
“we Mr. Allen says in his announcement of the change : 
Ther are actuated by the same desire to educate parents, 
' arry the Kindergarten into the homes of America, and 
yar r minently able and fully determined to maintain 
a. News e highest possible basis, and under their 
atrol greater and broader results may be expected.” 

Our Little Men and Women for August is an unusually 
eht number. Mary D. Brine, Louis Hall, Elizabeth 
ning? and Emma Huntington Nason each contribute 

iiful verse, and the writers of the winning serial 

“ have, if anything, made themselves more entertain- 

an ever. 

tohn J. Ingalls, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Jules 

Verne are pictured from their youth to the present moment 


» McC'lure’s Magazine for August. 


Am the most noteworthy Magazine articles of the 
vear will be three papers written and illustrated by Edwin 
Weeks, describing the journey from the Black 
the Persian Gulf, on which Theodore Child lost his 
[he first will appear in the October Harper’s Maga- 
ne, and will be called From Trebizond to Tabreez by 


my 


“ea U 


aavan. The text is made up from Mr. Weeks’s diary, 
snd the illustrations, painted from sketches made along the 
way, are unusually strong and suggestive. 


Conan Doyle has written for McClure’s for Augusta 
sort story of adventure of the class of his White Company 
It is illustrated by Alfred Brennan. 


ani The Refugees. 


In addition to the fiction, the August number of Scrib- 
escontains the fourth of the series on Men’s Occupa- 
woos — Mr. Julian Ralph's account of the every-day life 
i\ Newspaper Correspondent. There is probably to- 
lay no other working journalist in this country better able 
, wdeseribe the stirring life of that occupation, and in Mr. 
Ralph's pages one gets a vivid impression of the pertinacity, 
industry and steadfastness, which are the most evident 
jalities of a successful journalist. W.T. Smedley ( who 
tas made many journalistic excursions as the illustrator of 
Mir. Ralph's writings ) has made a series of effective draw- 
ings for this article. 





The frontispiece of the August Harper’s is engraved 
‘om a drawing by Lue Olivier Merson, one of the fore- 
nost French illustrators. Its title is Polyeuct and Pauline, 
and it illustrates a noble sonnet by Mrs. E. W. Latimer, 
commemorating the heroic death of the first Christian 
martyr of Armenia. 


\ timely subject is Protection from Lightning, 
upon which Alexander McAdie has an illustrated article 
i The Popular Science Monthly for August. The 
"nier sketches the varying opinions that have prevailed 
“sncerning lightning conductors, and gives explicit direc- 


tous for securing the most approved means of protection 
‘rom lightning. 


- The August Century is as usual, the Midsummer 
“oiday Number. Its chief feature is Phillips Brooks's 
Latters to Children, which includes a great number of 
ee letters written from abroad by the late Bishop 
irooks to the children of his brothers’ families. They pre- 
sent a little known and most interesting side of the life and 
haracter of the great preacher. 
The subject of Animal Speech, 
much attention 
Prof. E. P. 


Pow} = 
* Upilar Seu 


which is now attracting 
ion in the scientifie world, is treated by 
Evans in the opening article of the August 
‘nce Monthly. Prof. Evans gives much striking 
show that animals communicate among them- 


te: y Vocal sounds, and that many of them learn the 
iheaning of human speech. 
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Mis Field and Hamlin Garland contribute the Real 
Saag 9 2 McClure’s Magazine for August. Their 
Me ge i faithfully reported, is a great contrast to 
a voyeseen dialogue of the first issue of” this 
~eazine. Field and Garland speak right out in good 


Western fashion. 


scam 
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J. A. Mitchell, the clever artist and writer who founded 
Life, and has conducted it from the beginning, contributes 
to the August Scribner his Impressions of the World's 
Fair, under the title, Types and People at the Fair, illus- 
trated by himself and by Charles Howard Johnson. 

The August Century contains a unique description 
of Fez, the Mecca of the Moors, by Stephen Bonsal, the 
newly appointed Secretary of the Legation to China. Mr. 
Bonsal had some novel experiences in the Moorish capital, 
and he recounts them in a most graphic style. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Rexsu RY Latin School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non 
resident, prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for 
the Institute of Technology. Boys coming from a distance can 
find homes with teachers or others recommended by the head 
master. Examination for admission to the lowest class June 24 
and Sept 16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three 
upper classes. Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred 
and forty-ninth year with schoolhouse renovated and enlarged, 
with Physical and new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased 
staff of instructors. 


By order of the Trustees, 
WM. ©. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


ee Prang Art Educational Papers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
public. 
No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D. 
President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 
Their Influence. 


By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 
Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 East 10th St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NGTON College, 


BY RLI 

BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
A fitting school for the best Universities, both at home and 
abroad. Buildings just refitted with every modern convenience. 
Campus of 12 acres, splendidly shaded, on banks of the Delaware. 


$4.00. Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 


¥ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches al) specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurMAN, President 


of Cornell University. 
i tae Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged. 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 


"A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. Address. 

ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


KENYON Mi 





litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
op gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 
logue address the Rector, 








regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without. 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University, 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its 

Practical 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BRADFORD Academy, 1. 


BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
PILS Preparing for 


Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 
PY 
Examinations, 


For admission to any school, institute or college, are invited 
to call on Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston. 
Private school; open all summer. Pupils wishing to study 
with a private tutor during the next school year will be re- 
ceived in September or October, if engagements are made 
soon. Adults received for instruction in neglected studies, or 
in languages, mathematics, English literature, bookkeeping 
and commercial arithmetic. 





the September 


Couey Ac 


ademy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


EyPeaats 


Academy, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


A VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.68th St. 


Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN. 
Home School for Girls, 
AMHERST, MASS. 


Reopens September 21, 1893. Certificate admits to Smith 
and Wellesley. 


Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM. A. B., Principal. 


O*« Grove 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director. 








HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue maiied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste, 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 





Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


lllustrated catalogue free. GILBERT R. COMBS, Di i 
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LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 
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A QUATERNION. 





BY JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
Let there be Licut within thy soul 
O’er the fair world of things to wander, 
And each fine link that binds the whole 
Nicely to note, aud well to ponder. 


Let there be Linerty with broad wing, 
At plastic Nature’s high dictation, 
From crude chaotic stuff to bring 
The magic of a new creation. 


Let there be Lovg, that each free force 
May seek, and aptly find, another, 

To move in sweet, harmonious course, 
And work, as brother works with brother. 


Let there be LAw to sit supreme 
On steadfast throne of sanctioned order, 
That each new-hatched untempered scheme 
May fear to cross the sacred border. 


Hold by these four, by right divine 

That wisely guide and sweetly sway us, 
Else tossed about in aimless rout 

And drifting blindly into chaos. 


Cassell's Family Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


There was a curious coincidence on the 
morning when the Princess May left her 





home at Richmond for Buckingham Palace, 
the day before her wedding. She had 
almost reached the railway station when her 
carriage was stopped by a funeral procession, 
and was compelled to await the passage of 
the coffin. ‘The incident reminded bystand- 
ers of the fate of the Duke of Clarence in a 
rather startling fashion, and must have 
awakened some melancholy memories in the 
mind of the bride. 


Benjamin Franklin's mother advised her 
ambitious printer son not to start a news- 
paper, “because there are already two 
papers in the country.” ‘There are now 19,- 
573 newspapers published in the United 
States and Canada, and more are being 
started every day. 


Sir Cecil John Rhodes, Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony and the richest man in South 
Africa, made most of his enormous fortune 
in the diamond mines at Kimberley during 
the period of speculation that led ‘to their 
consolidation under one management. 
‘Twenty years ago three partners owned a 
block of claims on the diamond fields. One 
of them has since been hanged, another is a 
loafer and beggar, and the third is Mr. 
Rhodes. 


Clementine Rind was the tirst Virginia 
woman to engage in newspaper work. She 
was the widow of William Rind, of whom 
Jefferson says in a letter: “Until the be 
sinning of our Revolutionary disputes we 
ad but one press, and that having the 
whole business of the Government and no 
competitor for the public favor, nothing dis- 
agreeable to the Governor could be got into 
it. We procured Rind tocome from Mary- 
land to — a free paper.” After the 
death of her husband Clementina Rind kept 
up the paper, with the assistance of Jeffer- 
son and Patrick Henry, till her death in 
1774. They obtained for her the colonial 
printing and enabled her to support herself 
and her four children. 


Horace M. Haynes, who drove President 
Tyler’s barouche at the Bunker Hill celebra- 
tion fifty years ago, is still living in Char- 
lotte, Me., at the age of seventy-three years, 
and is in feeble health. ; 


Miss Eva Lovering Shorey, the new presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Aid Societies of Maine, 
is only a years old. She was born 
in Bridgton, Me., and after being graduated 
from its high school became the business 
editor of The Bridgton News, published by 
her father. She possesses the journalistic 
instinct and can do good work in nearly any 
department of the paper. She is a lineal 
descendant of General Warren, who fell at 
Bunker Hill, and is the daughter of a war 
veteran of note, Major H. A. Shorey, the 
historian of the 15th Maine, and the present 
Assistant Quarter-master-General of the 
Maine G. A. R. 


The body of Dwight S. Wheeler of 
Chie has recently been consumed at the 
Detroit crematory. For years Mr. Wheeler 
had been possessed of the idea that upon his 
death he would like to be burned and have 
his ashes buried, and a rose planted over 
his remains so that he might finally become 
incorporated into that flower. His family 
understood that wish and will follow it to 
the letter. 


Comanche, the only living thing that 
escaped the massacre on the Little Big Horn 
when Custer and his command were annihil- 
ated by the Sioux, died a few years after 
the battle, and was stuffed by order of the 
Government. He is now to seen at the 
Kansas State Building at the World's Fair, 


having been loaned to the state by the Na- 
tional Government. Comanche was the 
horse of gallant Captain Keogh, who was 
killed with his chief at the Last Rally. The 
horse was wounded in the battle, and his 
life was with difficulty preserved. Reno’s 
men cared for him as though he had been 
human, and after his recovery he was sent 
to Fort Lincoln, Neb., from which point he 
was sent to Fort Meade. Later he was 
transferred to Fort Riley, Kan., where he 
passed his latter days in peace, dying of old 
age when he had rounded out the ripe term 
or thirty-one years. Captain Keogh was the 
last man who rode Comanche. The dignity 
of a general order was invoked to save the 
old horse from the indignity of serving in 
the ranks. 


Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge, the author 
of The Heir of Kedclyfie, The Daisy Chain, 
and other popular novels, completes her sev- 
entieth year on August 11, and her friends 
propose to present her with a birthday gift. 


The death is announced of M. Jean- 
Pierre Rossignol, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. He had been professor of Greek 
at the Collége de France for no less than 
forty-eight years, and a member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions since 1853, when 
he suceeeded Burnouf. 


Should Christina, the Queen Regent of 
Spain, fail to survive the dangerous opera- 
tion which now constitutes the only chance 
of saving her life, the regency will devolve 
on her sister-in-law, the Princess Isabella, 
widow of the Count Girgenti. The Princess, 
who is one of the most masterful and ambi- 
tious women in Spain, is devoted, body and 
soul, to the ultra-conservative party, and is a 
bitter foe of every species of reform, prog- 
ress or popular enlightenment. <A bigot in 
all religious matters, she would, if she could 
have her way, revive all the terrors of the 
Inquisition, restrict almost to the point of 
total annihilation the legislative powers of 
the Cortes, and rule the Tiegdom autocratic 
fashion by ‘ right divine.’ Should she in 
turn die before the baby King of Spain 
reaches his majority, Princess Eulalie would 
become Regent. 


General Lander Post No. 5, of Lynn, has 
recently received into membership Captain 
Isaac Frazier, a veteran of the war, eighty- 
seven years old, and at the same time his 
son, Milton Frazier, fifty-one years old. 
Captain Frazier was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts militia as far back as 1828, and)was 
commissioned as lieutenant. Later, he was 
a member of the Maine Legislature when 
James G. Blaine was speaker, in 1861, and 
went to war as captain of a volunteer com- 
pany, his commission being dated April 25, 
1861, the day after Fort Sumter was fired 
upon. His four sons, son-in-law and three 
nephews also served in the Union Army. 


If there isa man in the United States 
Navy who is entitled to be called an ‘old 
salt,’ that man is Rear-Admiral Thomas 0. 
Selfridge, retired. Admiral Selfridge is the 
oldest United States naval officer living, 
having entered the service seventy-five years 
ago and remained in it actively for 9 + 
years. The recent commandant of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard is a son of this 
veteran. 


Little Miss Mae, the two-year-old daugh- 
ter of the Chinese Minister, who was born 
in Washington, has been desperately ill for 
a week or more. She has been attended by 
a Chinese physician, who decided the other 
day that the only hope of saving the child’s 
life wasa trip to the Pacific Coast. So Mrs. 
Tsui, the Minister’s wife, accompanied by 
two Chinese maids and her son, started for 
the West. Minister Tsui, who has been re- 
called, expects to be relheved in a month, 
when he will join his family and sail for 


home. 


George Parrott of Lynn is the oldest 
working shoemaker in Massachusetts. He 
is ninety years old and went into a shoe- 
shop as apprentice at the age of nine. He 
still works at a solid-looking old colonial 
bench which was known to be 100 years old 
when it came into his possession eighty 
years ago. An Ganairviel titer of eighty- 
seven keeps house for him, as his wife died 
twenty years ago. 


‘Foreign talent’ is uppermost in London 
just now. Besides Mascagni and Leonca- 
vello, there is the Comédie Francaise, Eleo- 
nora Duse and Mr. Daly’s company. In the 
meantime, Mr. Irving and Miss Terry are 
coming to America; they will open their 
season in San Francisco in August, and will 
remain here for eight months. Before they 
begin ‘ playing,’ Mr. Irving, Miss Terry and 
the latter’s daughter, with a party of friends, 
will take a month’s holiday in Canada. 


Mrs. Labouchere’s pastoral play at Pope's 
Villa, Twickenham, was so successful last 
year that she repeated it this year, giving 

he Tempest. Her little daughter Dora 
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Will annihilate corns, —_ 
ions and all troubles of the 
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Warranted Hand-Made. 
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ducted his own music, and the students at 
the Guildhall School of Music sang. The 
andience included many notable people, 
among them Ellen Terry and Mr. Pinero and 
yrominent members of both Houses of Par- 
heen. 


Col. Richard T. Auchmuty, who served 
his country well during the Rebellion, but 
whose name will be remembered from its 
connection with the arts of peace rather 
than those of war, died at his summer home 
at Lenox, Mass., last week. As founder 
and maintainer of the New York Trade- 
Schools, he set an example that has been of 
value throughout the world. The average 
yearly attendance at these schools exceeds 
500; but they have never been self-support- 
ing. Col. Auchmuty and his wife (Ellen 
Schermerhorn ) have made good the annual 
deficit, in addition to providing the land and 
buildings at a cost of $70,000. In 1889, 
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when the schools were incorporated, they 
added $160,000 to their previous gifts. It 
was at this time that Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan gave $500,000 as an endowment fund. 
Col. Auchmuty was an architect by profes- 


years resulted from the amputation of one 
of his legs last March. 


William Lawrence Poole of New Orleans 
is said to be the oldest editor in the country. 
He is now eighty-nine years of age. He 
was born in Portland, drifted South, 
and in 1823 established The Cheraw (S. C.) 
Intelligencer. Mr. Poole during the ‘ nullifi- 
cation“ contest was brought into relations 
with Jackson, and was afterward put in 
charge of work pertaining tothe Navy. He 
affirms that the establishment of the grade 
of admiral was due to his suggestion. 


vard, has been appointed professor of math- 
ematics at Roberts College, in Constantiple. 
He has already gone to his new post of duty. 


Professor Alfonso Carpentieri, the famous 
gynecologist of the University of Naples, 
became suddenly insane a few day’s ago. 
He —— that he was dying from starva- 
tion and thirst, and entering a restaurant 
drank four cups of coffee, a bottle of wine, a 
bottle of cognac and ate fifteen sandwiches 
and more than a dozen eggs. When the 
proprietor declined to serve anything else 
the professor sprang on the table and cried, 
with the voice of Stentor: “Eggs, eggs! 
hy me eggs and keep me from starving !” 

yhen he began to break chairs and tables 
he was overpowered and placed in a hospi- 
tal. He is one of the most famous physi- 
cians in Italy. 


Signor Mase 
leria Rusticana, has been lionized in London 
as only London knows how to do. He is 
described as a young man of “excitable 
nature” and one who “ keenly enjoys merri- 


let coat. 


The will of Anthony J. Drexel bequeaths 
$100,000 to the German Hospital of Phila- 
delphia and $1,000,000 for the crection and 
maintenance of some public institution or 
to support the Drexel Enstitate. His estate 
is estimated at $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. 


Antoinette Sterling, the American con- 
tralto, who went over to England twenty years 
ago, met with great favor and married and 
has made her home in London, is now be- 
reaved of her husband, John MacKinlay. 
They were both in Australia, where Mrs. 
MacKinlay was fulfilling a long-promised 
professional tour, having left their three 
children at home. 


Dr. A. W. Lamar of Galveston, Tex., a 


ing a course of lectures before the various 
eg ee assemblies now in session on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Sir George Tryon is the fourth British 
admiral who has lost his life by shipwreck 
the beginning of the last century. In Octo- 
fate of the crew of the Association; and on 
August 19, 1782, Admiral Kempenfeldt was 
drowned by the ‘heeling over * of the Royal 
George. When the St. George, the Defence, 
and the Hero were wrecked on the coast of 
Jiitland in 1811, Admiral Reynolds and 





was the Ariel. Sir Arthur Sullivan con- 


2,000 sailors perished. 


sion. His death at the age of sixty-three | 


David S. Muzzey of Lexington, who was | 
graduated this year with honors from Har- 


ni, the composer of Caval-| 


ment,” and who displays his love of gorgeous | 
raiment by occasionally appearing in a scar- | 


brother of the late Justice Lamar, is deliver-, 


or disaster unconnected with warfare since | 


ber, 1707, Sir Cloudesley Shovel shared the | 
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White Sewing Machine eo, 


511 Tremont Street, 
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AGENTS WANTED 


‘Springfield Republican, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY 
LEADING NEWSPAPER (7 
NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUSLICAN wu o« 
tablished in Is24 by Samuel Bowles. it by 
constantly and cunsistently served the peop 
asan independent and progressive newpaper 
it undertakes to publish the legitimate sew 
the broadest interpretation, with prompoes 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement we 
just proportion. It seeks at the same tine & 
promote good government, social order and & 
Gustrial prosperity, while lt also provides s ra 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertaining 
reading matter. It is the organ of no eda 
parcy, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN is handsome and cless x 
typographical! appearance, and o1igipal ape fres 
in matter, having its own «xclusive correspen? 
ence, makiny its own selections and producing 
its own literary and other features. It is the sim 
of its conducters to make it different from othe 
newspapers ratner than like them. 

THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad ~al! 
the important news and the best of the ecitoria, 
correspondence and general and special features 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged wit 

care, and is pronounced by many pow! 
udges the best weekly newspaper and family 
ournal in the country. 

DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 & quarter, # + 
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THE 





SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 8 year 
| WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $! 4 year 
All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad 
vance. Sample copies free. 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 

The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, wil 
| be sent free i on month, to any one who wishes 
oe Address THE REPUBLICAS, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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WORLD'S EXPOSITION | 


“BAY STATE HOTEL, 


sTONY ISLAND AVENUE, 
caweneart CHICAGO, ILL. 
{MERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. — 
Electric 
rirst Class, Fire ret Heated, 
eet of main entrance to Exposition 
minutes’ walk of Steam, Cable 
Personally Conducted 





within 500 f 
apd within three 


Electric cars. 
arene from Boston and Portland. 
me tateof Maine Execution Party, who were 
' 


wests in May, write as foilows: “Having 
= j the hospitality of the Bay State Hotel, we 
ee eeneare in commending it to every one, 
seesally to all New Englanders.”’ 
purr & sPRAGUE, General Managers. 
Exchange Bid'g, (Room 


sTERN OFFICES 
Ea and 55 Hampshire 8t., 


9), Boston, Mass., 


auburn, Me. 


JNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


gropean Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
Lm n the heart of the Metropolis, possessin: 
ail modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
‘e ly furnished throughout. 
Cee restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
norescars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev seconds. 
GEO. B. DE REVERE, Maneger. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
‘ree carriage to and from the depot. Rates) 
er 32.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 

















FALMOUTH HOUSE. ‘3.002 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Reoms, 75c., Sl and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Canal St., Boston. 


Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 

Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. | 

JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 


M.S. GIBSON, Manager. 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes ride 
from Boston by rail or steamer. This propert 
has been purchased by a syndicate, who will 
make manyimprovements; when finished, it wil ! 
make one of the most popular resorts near Boston. 
The New Winthrop will beepen June i. Send 
for circulars till June 1, to 403 Washingion street, 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON 














‘The Premier Vacation Resorts of | 


the North.” 


By common consent the best wa 
} of gettin 
oats ar navel Uy those magsAfionndis tipped 
- TANG c ~4 
See \ ATLANTIC and PLANT 
OLIVETTE and HALIFAX, 


which sail from the north side of Lewi 
! : 8s wharf, 
every TUESDAY, THURSDA ¥ and SATURDAY ° 
noon, after June 24. Sailing days at present, 
Every Seturday at noon. 





is made at Halifax for all points in 
ee aime Provinces and Kouseendinad, ana 
* ma = ‘ e borne in mind that this 1s the oT 
tickets ween Boston and Halifax giving throug 
and checking baggage via rail and water 


1Outes, 


Connection 





any ticker sculare, folders, etc,, on application to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, 
261 Broadway, New York. 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Gen. Agents, 


20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIAN New York & New 


8.0 
3.0 


England 
RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK ANP NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3 00 P. M., due at Termini 
840 P.M, Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
¥.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker ani Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Far. $5.00 In 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for ths 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington &t., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Rroadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCK, General Passeuger Agent 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 
wee 


On and after May 20, 1893, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


A. M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5, Albany. 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
7 Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
9, srg, one Stooning Car to Chicago. 
A.M. ACCUMMODATION for Troy and 
11.3 Alban 


P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep!ny 





' to Cahenge. 
7 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
. Cars to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 

treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 

10 A.M, MONTREAL FLiXER, Parlor 
‘ Cars to Montreal. 

5 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


Vt. 
7.0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Montreal. 
* Daily 
Time-Tables and further information on appl) 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU. 


One My gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals an’ Cures Wounds of al: kinis 
Scalds, Kurns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Kleeding 
or Itching Piler, Eczema, salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or -_ Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. 








For sale by all druggists 


or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
Co., Bath, N. H. 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Color Changes of Frogs. 


A fine large wood frog was brought to 
my laboratory August 8th, writes Prof. 
Weed in the Popular Science Monthly, and 
oe in a glass vivarium near a window. 

began to study its color changes August 
ll, at noon. At the time mentioned the 
frog was light fawn color on the back. That 
night it escaped from the vivarium and 
wandered about the laboratory, being found 
the next day atl p.m. It was then much 
darker than before, the fawn color having 
changed to Van Dyke brown and the sides 
being dark clove brown. Mr. Sylvatica was 
next placed in a dry glass jar, and put in 
a corner of the room with a white wall on 
two sides of it. Three days later (August 
15, 11 A. M.) it was an extremely light fawn 
color on the back, with the sides very light 
drab, approaching écru drab. 
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BEVERLY, 
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A little water was next placed in the bot- 
tom of the jar, and it was put beside a} 
blackboard, where it was left until August | 
23. ‘The frog was then cinnamon color with | 
sides dark drab. I then placed it in an 
open window on a whitish bottom, and the | 
next day it was light brown. At 2 Pp. M.. 
August 24, I put it on a jet-black shelf, with 
black surroundings. Forty-five minutes 
later it was very dark, nearly mummy brown. 
At 3 p. M., while it was still so dark, I put 
it back in the window with white surround- 
ings; at 3.05 it was considerably lighter 
brown, at 3.10 much lighter, and at 38.15 it 
had become  cinnamon-colored—a_ very 
marked change thus occurring in fifteen 
minutes. These experiments were repeated 
| a number of times with several different in 
dividuals, and similar results were obtained. 


Emile Zola has been appointed an officer 
of the Legion of Honor. Pe Journal tells a 
story concerning M. Zola and Leo XIII, 
who, it os followed the published re- 
ports of M. Zola’s excursion to Lourdes, the 
miracle town, with very great interest, and 
expressed a wish to see the man. “ He isa 
force,” said the Pope, “I am a force also. 
Together we can do much for the world’s 
happiness.” A _ high functionary was ac- 
cordingly dispatched to the author of Nana 
to make overtures for an interview. M. Zola, 
after some difficulties had been disposed of, 
finally consented to go secretly. His well- 
meant endeavors to conform to the cere- 
monial of Vatican interviews resulted, it is 
said, in some amusement both to himself and 
to the Pope. 


~ Eli Sampson: of Mount Blanchard, Han- 
cock County, Ohio, who lived in Baltimore 
County fifty-seven years ago, returned to his 
old home on a visit recently, and has been 
astonishing the residents with accounts of 
how things used to be in those far away days 
before the war. When he migrated in 1835 
it took him three weeks’ hard travelling to 
reach his Ohio home. He is eighty-one 
years old. 


Carl Luther, a counsellor in the German 
Ministry of Labor, who died a few days ago 
in Schoenebeck, Germany, was a direct de- 
scendant of Jacob pu the youngest 
brother of Martin Luther. Direct descend- 
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Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$235.00 INSTALMENTS, bey * 2 oy of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex - 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys an ofthe Meaium 
e of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor a'l Machines. 





SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P1., Boston 


ants of Martin Luther, through his son, Dr. 
| Paul Luther, body physician of the Elector 
of Saxony, still live in Germany. Among 
a is Deacon Paul Luther of Kremmen. 
| The familyin each generation has usually 
jhad several members in the church. A 
| number of the female descendants of the re- 
former have married into the families of the 
nobility. 


The Government has recently furnished 
railway transportation to Chicago to Terrell] 
Bradley, one of the chiefs of the Pamunkey 
Indians of Virginia. The Pamunkeys have 
occupied their reservation for 200 years. 
They are sober, industrious and peaceable, 
making their living Wy hunting and fishing 
and some planting. In their veins runs the 
undiluted blood of Powhatan. The tribe 
has intermarried and intermarried — ‘ bred 
in,’ as the stockmen say — until now it is in 
danger of dying out, and its chief goes West 
to induce some of the Territory Indians to 
take up land on the Pamunkey reservation. 
They are in need of new blood. 





Samuel Edison, the father of the great in- 


ventor, will be ninety-one years old in 
August. He lives in Port Huron, Mich., 


and has a little daughter nine years old of 
whom he is exceedingly proud. 


of the London Graphic, died last month. 
He was the author of Sweet Seventeen and 
other novels, and was a brother of the poet, 
Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson. 


German-American admirers of Bismarck 
in San Francisco sent him, on his last birth- 
| day, an album of photographs of California 
scenes, in a redwood box, ornamented with 
| silver. He has written to them a grateful 
autograph letter. 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Mr. Arthur Locker, who had been editor 
| 





On and Afier June 16th. 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth week days, 
9a. m.; Sundays,10.50a.M. Fare to Portsmouth 
or Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Round Trip Tickets 
to Shoals, good only on date of issue, week daye, 
75 cents; maser’. $1.00, 

York, Rye or E ampton Beach, $1.50, round 
trip, $2.50, 

Cafe at Isles of Shoals under new manage 
ment. Fish Dinners a Specialty. Dinner 


75 cents. 
Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 
Marblehead, Baker’s. Island, Salem Wil- 


For 
lows and Beverly, week days, 10.00 a. m., 2.00, 
p m. ; Sundays, 10.45 a, m., 1.00, 6.15, 7.45 p.m, 


Fare %5 cents; round trip, 45 cents: 


BAND CONCERT 


ae 


SALEM WILLOWS 


Sundays and Holidays. 


Tickets and strterooms at 800 Washington st. 
and atthe wharf. Special raves for lodges, Sun. 
day schools and large parties upon application to 


W.A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 


Send for folders. 


NANTASKET, 


—AND< 


Downer Landing. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permit 


tila); 
SUNDAYS. 


For Hull, Pemberton Landing. at 9.39, 10 45, 
11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. 

Return, 8.55, 11.056 a. m.; 12.60, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 6.56, 
8.20, 9.50, p. m. 

For Hull, Y. C. Vier, at 10.45 a.m.; 2.30 p. m., 

Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m. 

For owner Landing, at 10.45, a. m.; 2.30, 5.15 
p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12.00 m.; 3.55, 6.35 p. m. 

For Nantasket, all the way by boat, 9.30, 10 30, 
11.30 a.m.; 12.30, 1.30. 2.20 3.30, 4.50, 6.15 p. m. 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m.; 12.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 


7.00, 800, 9.30 p. m. 

For Nantnaket, by boat and rail via Pemberton, 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 
6.15, 7.40 p. m. 

Return, 10.47 a. m.; 12.32, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 8.02, 
9.33 p. m. 

Boat leaves Hingham for Boston, at 8.30 a. m. 
Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 


“Round trip tickets with. admission to Melville 
Garden, 69c., except on Mondays. 
GEO. P. CUSHING,. General Manager. 


port, NAHANT. 


Steamers from LINCOLN WHARF, adjoining 
East Boston North Ferry, weather permitting, 
as follows: 

For Bass Point, week days and Sundays—9.30, 
11.00 a. m.; 12.30, 220, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.26 p. m. 
Return, 10.30 a. m.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.3 
p.m. 

For Nahant, week days—9.30 a. m.; 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30 p. m. Return, 8.00, 11,00 a, m,; 2.00, 
3.25, 4.35, 6.30 p. m. Sunday—9.30 a. m.; 5.00, 6.30 ° 
p.m. Return, 11.00 a. m.; 6.30 p. m. 

Band _ concerts day and evexing. New sum- 
mer theatre. New bowling alleys, league 
standard. 

CELEBRATE! FISH DINNERS 

Dancing day and evening. boating, bathing and 
fishing, flying horses, maze, base-ball ete. Fare 
each way, 25e, Children,ti5c. East Boston cars, 
via Washington or Tremont streets, run direct 
to wharf. Special rates to parties. J.A. FLAN- 
DERS, Agent, 201 Washington street,’ Boston. 


EST and | VERMONT 
ECREATION | "zi 


Natural Reauty 
CHARMING 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 
Offers superior attractions for a 
SUMMER VACATION, 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


PRESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ina 
NKW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 
‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hilis 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champtain.’ containing a SELECTED number 
of the best family homes for the entertainment f 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 per week. 
Also, list of best hotels, with description and 
rates. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mase 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 


St. Albans, Vt. 
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- NEVER? 


Yes, never before could we offer you such rare 
bargains in Brass and Iron Bedsteads as at 
present; three large invoices just received; firest 
line in Boston. Inspection solicited. ; 


H, W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 
70 Washington Street, Buston, 


Importers, M’f’rs and Distributors. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


B Mr. Field has completed the organization 
of the Barnet comic opera company which 
in September is to present at the recon- 
structed Boston Museum the original musi- 
cal fantasy, ‘Prince Pro Tem,’ words by R. 
A. Barnet, author of ‘1492,’ music by L. S. 
Thompson, composer of ‘The Sphinx,’ pre- 
sented recently by the Hasty Pudding Club 
at Harvard. His work of preparation com- 
menced in January last and in the result as 

romised he is likely to be amply repaid for 
1is liberality, enterprise and good taste. It 
is to be a thorou hly refined musical produc- 
tion, with Miss Olea Bull and twelve others 
in a dance invented and rehearsed by Annie 
Payson Call, costumes from Abbott's, designs 
made by Hollander & Co., properties from 
Siedle, of Palmer's, New York, scenery upon 
which La Moss has been for months engaged, 
and a company of the best singers, come- 
dians and dancers to be found in the pro- 
fession. A travelling tour of the regular 
Museum dramatic company affords Mr. 
Field the opportunity for this most interest- 
ing production. ‘The season of ‘ Prince Pro 
Tem’ will open at Brooklyn, New York, 
September 4. 


The Bowdoin Square Theatre is to re- 
y i next Saturday evening for the season 
of 93 and ’94, and so great has been the 
demand by dates by managers throughout 
the country that forty-four consecutive 
weeks have been filled. During the short 
vacation season, Manager Atkinson has 
thoroughly renovated the bright, comforta- 
ble auditorium, and many improvements 
have been made in the house, both before 
and behind the footlights. The opening 
attraction of the season is the ever popular 
play, ‘The Still Alarm,’ which Messrs. Litt 
and Davis have made such a success through- 
out the country. The company is bended 
by Mr. Will S. Larkins who has made the 
Jack Manley of the cast such a favorite with 
audiences of past years. The famous Ara- 
bian steeds, Pegasus and Bucephalus, are 
still in the cast and create the keenest in- 
terest by their famous dash for the fire from 
the engine-house. ‘The Still Alarm’ fills 
the following week at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre. 


Manager E. E. Rice has been in Boston 
the past week attending to some of the neces- 
sary details preparatory to his first produc- 
tion, September 11, at the Park Theatre, of 
Venus, a new fantastic comic opera with the 
text by Louis Harrison and Chas. Alfred 
B and the music by Gustave Kerker. 
The announcement of the engagement of 
Camille D’Arville to play a leading rdle, 
that of the prince, will doubtless prove wel- 
come news to Boston theatregoers. Belle 
Thorne, who has achieved a great reputa- 
tion in the west for her beauty and ability 
as an artist, will appear as Venus, and the 
popular little Regaloncita, who was enjoyed 
so much in ‘1492’, will be seen in the réle 
of Cupid. The first entrance of Venus will 
be made in a gorgeous shell barge, drawn 
by airy fairies ; and the scenic effects, cos- 
tumes and the like, Mr. Rice promises will 
surpass anything he has ever presented in 
this city or any other. While it would seem 
& great undertaking for a manager to an- 
nounce one attraction for an entire season at 
the same theatre, it will be remembered that 
after piayi * 1492’ at the Park as long as 
Mr. Rice did, he returned several times 
afterward, to play an enormous business and 
in addition did equally well with the same 
attraction in many of the New England 
cities. Among other things which Manager 
Rice has accomplished toward the prelimi- 
nary preparations for this production, is his 
instruction to the property man to secure 
for him a real live ostrich, which is to be an 
important member of the cast. 


Some new faces will be seen in ‘ Puritania ’ 
this season. Miss Hall as the young Ear, 
Mr. John Brand as Charles I, Mr. Jacques 
Kreuger as Jonathan Blaze and,Miss Dunbar 
as the Lord Chamberlain, will assume their 
original réles. Among the new comers Mr. 
Alf C. Wheelan will ap as the conspira- 
tor Burgess, Mr. J. W. sone will make 
his debut with the company as Smith, the 
witch finder general, Miss Clara Lavine will 
be the demure little Salem witch, Elizabeth, 


Miss Rose Cooke will ‘impersonate Abigail, 
his virago, Miss Mae Edwards will play the 
role of Paul, and Mr. George Rolland that 
of Skimmilk Softly. 


Some quick work has been done on the 
Park Theatre stage between the time of the 
closing of the performance Saturday night 
and the next performance Monday. The 
old stage of soft pine was all removed and a 
bright new hard woodJstage was laid. With 
so many dancing specialties as there are in 
‘The Golden Wedding ’ this makes a most 
happy improvement. The dances are being 
executed on the floor, which is like a dance 


hall. 


After a successful run of five weeks at the 
Tremont Theatre, ‘ Amorita’ will be with- 
drawn this evening and the final exhibitions 
of strength by Mr. Eugene Sandow will also 
be given to-night, his engagement in Chicago 
beginning on Monday. ‘The season of light 
opera by the Pauline Hall Opera Companyhas 
drawn large and fashionable audiences to 
the Tremont, and as Miss Hall and her 
associates have become prime favorites here, 
there is every indication that their second 
season in this city will duplicate the suc- 
cess of last summer's sojourn. 


On Monday evening Manager McLellan 
will revive the great hit of last year ‘ Puri- 
tania,’ which ran one hundred nights at the 
Tremont. The story of Salem witchcraft, 
so pleasingly told by Mr. C. M. 8. McLellan, 
librettist, and Mr. Edgar S. Kelly, composer, 
introduced Miss Hall to Bostonians in one 
of her best impersonations, and thousands 
will be glad of the opportunity to renew the 
acquaintance. ‘The elaborate scenery, which 
was a feature of last season, will again be | 
utilized. The costumes used by the chorus 
in the last scene will be new, having been 
prepared specially for the forthcoming pro- | 
duction. 





For Ladies Only. 


$250 in gold will be given to the lady 
making the largest list of words from letters 
contained in the word‘ BEAUTIFUL,’ 8100 
in gold for the second largest list, $50 in 
gold for each the third and fourth largest | 
ists, diamond ring for fifth largest list, fine | 
lady’s gold watch for sixth largest list, solid | 
gold necklace for seventh largest list, hand-| 
some Swiss music box for eighth largest list, | 
banquet lamp of elegant design for ninth | 
largest list, lady’s toilet case, complete, orna- } 
mented in silver, for tenth largest list. We | 
shall give away more than one hundred 
other prizes in order of merit, if there shall 
be that number of successful contestants. 
If two or more lists tie the one bearing 
earliest postmark will receive reward. ‘The 
competition is open to ladies only, and is 
iven for the purpose of introducing in the 
United States Madame Le Fontaine’s Pa- 
risian Beautifier, endorsed by leading sing- 
ers, actresses and society belles. It is a 
standard Lh. roe, of exceptional purity 
and wonderful qualities. Every contestant 
must order the Parisian Beautifier, which | 
will be sent prepaid to any address in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
(introduction price). Enclose postal note 
or stamps with list of words, and address at 
once, THe Bazaar or Brauty, Notre 
Dame St., MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 





Revolving Book Cases. 


It is often said that it is impossible to 
improve on nature and, so far as man has 
discovered, up to date, that saying is true. 
Almost everything in nature revolves and it 
is so with almost everything which man has 
made. The earth revolves around the sun, 
the moon revolves around the earth, and 
man’s most useful inventions are built on the | 
revolving plan. Among the most useful 
articles which are built this way are chairs, 
tables, book cases, ete. 

Everybody knows how comfortable are 
revolving chairs but everybody does not) 
know that a revolving book case contains as | 
much comfort as arevolving chair. This is | 
so and it does not take long to find it out! 
when once you have tried it. When you are | 
sitting in your library and are busy study- | 
ing up some interesting subject you do not | 
find it at all convenient to be jumping up 
every minute to get another book off the 
shelf and you cannot have the shelves at | 
your elbow unless you have a revolving book | 
case. | 

These revolving book cases are to be had | 
at most reasonable prices at Paine’s Furniture | 
Store, 48 Canal Street. They have a great | 
variety of revolving book cases there, 
and it is an easy matter jto suit the most | 
fastidious fancy at this well-known store. | 
Of the convenience of these revolving book | 
cases too much cannotbe said for they are con- | 
venience itself and of that fact there can be | 
no doubt as hundreds will attest who have | 
usedthem. It will pay you to get one of these | 
revolving book cases if you have a library, | 








and who has not? 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





SULY » 


ILLCREST 


The Gem of Beautiful Winchester. 


It will amply reward the time of any one 
seeking a home site in a Boston suburb, to vjsi4 
HILLCREST and view the surrounding coun. 
try from the top of Hillcrest Observatory. 
The topographical features of the land and the 
variety of scenery are the strongest arguments 
in selling home sites. Full Information of 


Arthur L. Wyman,"*s:0: 
LOUIE J. HARRIS, 
World’s Fair Tours. 


All Expenses Included, and Guaranteed First-Class. 


$75 $100 


10-DAYS’ 15-DAYS’ 
TOUR. TOUR. 


Parties leaving Boston every 5 Days, in special trains of New and Ele 
Pullman Vestibuled Cars, with Dining Car Attached, 
Direct to the ** World’s Fair” Station. 


We are authorized agents for the unequalled Hotel Ingram, opposite the Midway Plaisance 
World’s Fair. Patrons of our $75 and $100 tours stop at this hotel, and we can also arrange for 4 
long or short stay (either on American or European plan) at this popular house and at a reasonabis 
rate. We can refer to oe people all over New England who are willing to bear us owt + 
our statement that this is the most desirable hotel within three miles of the gro 
at once for our Aug. 2 Mountain trip; also Dentists’, Aug. 10, trip. 

_ Our World’s Fair Guide, with map of the Exposition grounds, is now ready for 
distribution, free. For guide, tickets, itinerary and information, apply to 


ARRIS, HATCH & ABBOTT, *! ¥sises'sc 





Covers all expenses for the 
round trip, sleeping cars, meals, 
transfers, room and board at 

** Hotel Ingram ”’ 
| (Midway Plaisance ), admission 
to the grounds, dinner and sup- 
| per on the grounds or at the | 
| hotel. 
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An Automaton. 





The very shadows of dreamland hover about this chair. To! 
twice is to feel sleepy, and as you commit your body to its honest depths 
you murmur in the words of Dick Swiveller, “Tam going to the baln 

Indeed, no chair can give you surer or swifter passage thither 

cunningly contrived to follow your every motion with 

an accommodating change of shape. The head rest 

adjusts automatically, the foot rest automatically, the 

back atomatically, the seat automatically, 

rest automatically, the arms automatically 

The whole chair is a perfect automaton. I!) 

stretch out, it stretches out; if you sit erect, it s 

erect; if you rise, it actually lands you on your feet 

It is made inexpensively, but very strongly, ins 
ash, with attractive striped canvas, in all colors. 


WE SHALL SELL A LIMITED NUMBER FOR $3 BACH. 


D , 48 CANAL ST. 
al ne S (| mn itu re 0 South Side Boston & Maine 
s Depot. 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 


) REAL ESTATE 
Real Estate bought and sold in| Cared for, and Rents Collected. 





FOR SALE. 


all parts of Boston and suburbs, MORTGAGES 
TO LET. placed at 4, 4 I-2, and 5 per cent. 
Houses, Suites and Tenements.|on city and suburban proper’). 


LESTER H. LATHAM, 


89 STATE STEET. FISKE BUILDING. 
Refers by permission to Rurus B. ToBEy. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


PAID IN CAPITAL 8%600,000, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


id 
Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and 80/¢. 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION: 
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FISHER-FOLK. 


pY FRANK 8. SWEBT. 

»a the fshermen’s lives 
sea bold and chary of speech and stern; 
— tand sad the fishermen’s wives 

— for the time of the boats’ return. 


Out on the s€ 


1e and the clouds are thin, 
1 eeq-dirds bathe in the curling foam ¢ 
= ijdren laugh when the tide comes In, 
er ats and {their fathers home. 


.. skies are bl 
The skies at 


Bringing the > 
the skies grow dark, and the sea below 
. ashing the moaning Waves about, 
» wives and children are speaking low, 
Per the tide and boats are going out. 
New England Magazine, 


Weather Crop Bulletin. 


eter the arrangement whereby the 
~ ts and Maine State Board of 

jperate with the U.S. De- | 
¢ Agriculture, Mr, J. Warren | 
of the Weather Bureau, is- | 
the following New England Crop Bul- 
‘for the week ending Monday last, July 





beerve! 


The mast week has been very favorable 

- hay making and in Southern sections the | 
f aaa. have ne arly finished cutting. In | 
r, me re Maine some have just commenced, 
oF small crop will be made, as the 
irought has greatly injured grass in that 
' tion No finer haying weather is on 
seord, although some were caught in the 
bowers on Saturday. The crop, as reported 
last week, will be about an average. One 
orrespondent in Rhode Island states that 
che meadows do not start again very well 
owing to dry weather. 

The temperature and rainfall have both 
been above normal, except in Northern sec- 
tions where the rainfall has been quite de- 
fcient, in fact, the drought is quite sharp. 
Cows are shrinking very much in the quan- 
tity of milk on account of feed getting short, 
and the report comes from Canterbury, N. 
H.. that stock will have to be fed from the 


snd a very 


ee 


harn unless rain comes soon. ‘The showers 
f the week were extremely light in that 
vicinity 
The showers of the 22d and 23d, did 
good where they were felt, but were 
not general enough to be beneficial in all 
portions of New England. A general rain 
sneeded but at this season can hardly be 


expected, as most of our precipitation dur- 
¢ the summer occurs in scattered showers 
and in consequence is unevenly distributed. 

In southern New England all crops are 
progressing favorably, but all vegetation 
needs rain. 

The potato crop in Aroostock County, 
Me., promises well and fewer bugs are re- 
ported than in past seasons. Blightis show- 
ing on early potatoes near Amesbury, Mass. 

The damage done by hail on the 18th to 
tobacco in East Hartford, Glastonbury, 
Hockanum, Connecticut will amount to thou- 
sands of dollars. It is stated that hailstones 
as large as marbles fell for about twenty 
minutes in that vicinity and the leaves of 
the tobacco plants were completely riddled 
by the stones. Other crops were somewhat 
damaged. 

Corn has not improved in appearance, 
and wtoyy nights have retarded its growth 
materially. 


A Narrow Escape. 





Onee, when I was investigating the horri- 


ble and (even yet) mysterious murder of a 
young girlin a New Jersey village, writes 
Julian Ralph in Scribner’s, I was taken for 
the murderer by her relatives—whom I 
could not blame, for they were ignorant, 
wrought up to an ugly pitch, and suspicious 
of every stranger who came upon the scene. 
The girl had been buxom and pretty, and 
yet it must have been ‘a stranger who slew 
her, they thought, for none who knew her 
could find it in their hearts or in her nature 
to attempt to wrong her. In the course of a 
search of the neighborhood I visited the 
home of the afflicted family more than once, 
and on the last oceasion was invited in to 
see the body. 
As I could not judge what manner of girl 
she had been without seeing her, I went in. 
ler three grown-up basdheve were there, 
and as I stood beside the coffin one returned 


» the door of the room, closed it, and put 
The others then at- 
carry out a pee they had 

ich was to have 
me touch the body in order that they might 


us back against it. 
tempted to 


cherished but concealed, w 


see whether blood flowed from the wounds, 
secording as an old superstition holds that 
At epee mouths will accuse a murderer. 
a 1 moment I would not have done as 
they wished for a fortune. 
‘J ut your hand on her,” said one. 
will not.” 


“Touch her with your hand. You must, 


‘el you,” said another. 


and then I made a very short but ver 
earnest s 
was and how easily they could satisfy them- 
selves about me. . 
vancing to the fellow who had his back to 
the door, “stand aside and end this folly— 
quick |” : 


outdoors tasted almost as sweet as anything 
that I ever drew down my throat. 


| cork or masked. 


|gave to their masters’ English. 


“ You cannot get away. Touch her.” 
They were terribly in earnest. 

“I will do nothing of the sort,” I said, 
ch, in which I explained in’ 


“ And now,” said I, ad- 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


Mrs. Winsiow’s Soornine Syrup 
weed bz millions o mothers for thet 
80 
Corea fee Picea ng colle, apa Je the best 
ay ar . enty- 
bottle. Sold b ‘alla throughout the 
wor 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 4 


. It soothes the c sthe gums, 





y all druggists throughout 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wineows 
NG SyYRvP. 





He obeyed, and in an instant the air of 


Mr. Dvorak’s American Music. 


Mr. J. Nelson Trask writes to the Spring- 
field Republican his opinion of the real 
sources of the negro maloiies on which Dr. 
Dvorak wishes to found an American school 
of musical composition. 

Dvorak’s black composer, writes Mr. 
Trask, was the white chief of a band or 
troupe of white minstrels, rubbed with burnt 
The negro melodies over 
which folk before the rebellion used to laugh 


the minstrels, of whom Foster was one of 
the best. Even the words were imitations 
of the twists and clippings which the blacks 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was a white woman’s 
log house, ‘ Massa In de Cole, Cole Groun’’ 
was a white man’s lamentation. The maker 
of each piece of work has seen and sympa- 
thized with the poor blacks, and learned 
their talk. Possibly *Zip Coon’ and Pom- 
»y ‘Smash,’ full to barsting of the crankiest 
leagheer and nonsense,.were caught from 
the diggers of the corn and cotton fields; 
most of the more sober and popular songs 
were not. 
Most of them, too, have a minor tone; a 
leasant, perhaps cheerful wail in them, 
bat the wail is there as distinctly often as it 
is in the instrumental dead march in the 
oratorio of Saul. Turn to the jubilee songs 
that piled up the bricks of Fisk university, 
and the catching and fixing of the music are 
credits to be given in the summing of J. B. 
G. Marsh’s accounts. Doubtless the judge 
will say “ Well done!” but even here the 
very first piece is not more un-English in 
turning ‘ Broad is the Road’ into ‘ Nobody 
Knows’ than is the more ambitious and 
vastly more distasteful turning of ‘Ole Dan 
Tucker’ into a hymn tune. 
Nevertheless, let Dvorak dig in that mine; 
he will find it American; and he may find 
more than is commonly known of the black 
man’s own work. The poor slave sang as he 
felt, in glee or in despair; and if he kimboed 
and twisted both the words and music of the 
kidnaper, give him credit for both ingenuity 
and naturalness. Foster and Marsh but 
echo him and make him somewhat literary. 


Justice and Law. 


Inthis grand old state law and justice 
have full swing and are respected as well 
they should be. Every man has free and 
equal rights under our laws and it is a credit 
both to the lawyers and to the statutes which 
have been so wisely framed, When ques- 
tions arise, the wise man does not try to save 
the expense of a lawyer’s fee any more than 
he dispenses with a doctor’s services on ac- 
count of the expense. Lawyer’s sometimes 
are handy to use as trustees of estates, and 
many people, realizing the value ofa lawyer’s 
services in the management of real estate 
property, retain a lawyer who makes a spe- 
cialty of that work and give tohim the entire 
charge of the management thereof. Among 
the lawyers in Boston who are well versed 
in the management of real estate is John 
Edward Harrigan, Esq. He has an office 





The Nurses’ Association. 


The fourth regular meeting of the Nurses’s 
International Association was held last 
Wednesday, by invitation, at the home of 
Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 81 Warren Ave- 
nue. A number of invited guests were 
present. The president reported very fa- 
vorably on the growth of the Association 
and called attention to the high standard of 
membership. Then followed, by request, a 
synopsis of the work of the organization to 
the present time, after which there was a 
discussion on the duties of the nursing pro- 
fession. 





Miss Mary Brodrick, M. A., of College 
Hall, London, receives an honorary Ph. D. 
from Bethany College in Kansas, the chief, 
female college of the Episcopal Church, 
which gave, by the way, the same title to 
Amelia B. Edwards, whose worthy successor 
in Egyptology Dr. Brodrick is. 


The best way to keep cool is not to get 
hot over something you can’t help. 


ICED 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Just ag | gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 


which are likely to disappoint. 
insist on having} 





HUB PUNCH 
Is Delictously Refreshing. 
Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 


It contains the right ingredients joined in the 
and cry were almost wholly the creations of em Proportions, saves experimenting, and a nip 


en fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 


Beware of tradesmen who offer you substitutes, 
Call for and 


supply their trade. This is a fine opportunit 
fora young man to be placed in a strictly cash 
business, that sells its goods only to large and 
wealthy buyers. 

The business increases yearly as it_is a mo- 
noply there is no other like it in New England. 

he increased capital is to be used for the 
benefit of the business and will yield a big profit 
to the investor and company. Radress, 


I. ABRAHAMS, 8 Exchange Place, Boston. 


G. Randel & Co. 
Swedish 
Employment 
Bureau, 


Supplies reliable male and fe- 
male help of all nationalities. 


691 Washington St. 
E. B. Wadsworth & Go. 


13 FANEUIL ‘HALL 8@Q. 


Ales, Wines, Liquors and Cigars. 


One of the finest bars in Boston. 
Faneuil Hall. 
Liquors at popular prices. 


The famous Trimount Cigar a Specialty. 


formation 
Lake Resorts of New Hampshire. 


n. Opp. 
Finest Brands of Wines and 
Wholesale and 
retail dealers in bottled goods a specialty. 


Concord & Montreal 


R. R. 


The Boston Passenger Agency, 
207 Washington St., 


Is the acknowledged Headquarters for In- 
regarding the Mountain and 


The Trains over the C, & M. R. R. leave 
Boston from Boston Lowell R. R. Station, 


Causeway Street, 


It I8 THE 


Merrimack Valley Route 


TO THE 
White and Franconia Mountains 
and Lake Winnipesaukee. 


It is the only line running Three Trains 
every week day to the White Mountains, 
Sleeping Car on 8.00 p. M. train, Boston 
to Fabyan, and on 10.80 Pp. M. train, Fabyan 
to Boston, daily. 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 
Good going and returning until October 31, are 


on sale at the Company’s Boston Passenger 
Agency, as follows: 



























| Uu B PU ay Cc by : qilton... soem yin 408 Littloton.......0+..0000- $9.00 
ONE. ..es000 m. 4, OTLOTBON, ...0.00e500 0000 10.25 
Laconia......,...im. 4.00 3 fferson Meadows, 10.00 

Lake Shore P rx. J ~ em High 
m. 4.00 andg........ esesrsstves 20:90 
$25,000.00. pL. RRR. zim. 4.00 | Bethlehem ............ 10.75 
, 4.00 | Twin Mountain.... 9.75 
A manufacturing company wants $25,000 4.00 | §t. Johnsbury........ 8.85 
additional capital put into their business by a | Ce 4.00 | Lisbon........... + 8.20 
party desiring an excellent mercantile oppor- . 4.25) Sugar Hill 8.40 
tunity. In consideration of receiving this money . 4.75 x at er 9.50 
at once, the investor will be elected President 5.10 Whitefie d 9.75 
of the company and receive $3,000 per annum as Lancaster ., 10.50 
salary beside 7% interest on the money, princi- OWO0K...0. 000. 10045 
pal and interest fully secured by a, first mort- 20 abyan.. vonane dadianeces 9.75 
. OLDTOOKE....40000..008 12.00 

he company desires to put in additional , 

machinery to fill the large orders which are | Profile House via Rethiohem Junction........ 12.75 
greatly in excess of their present ability to | Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage, 10.30 
Summit Mt. Washington ...........ccscsseeeeeesees 15.75 


For Tickets, Berths in Sleeping and Seats in 
Parlor Cars, and all information, apply to Bos- 
ton Passenger Agency, 207 Washingten S8t., 
Rogers’ Building, Bosten. 

Send 10 cents in postage to Bos 


m Pepeenger 
Asqngy and receive in return * the 


istas”’ on 
3. M., a series of sketches beautifully illus- 
trated, of the White and Franconia Mountains, 
scenes and centres, and of the beautiful Merri- 
mac Valley route thereto. Also, list_ of Hotels 
and Boarding Houses and Excursion Rates. 


T. A. MACKINNON, General Manager. 
F. E. BROWN, Gen’! Passenger and T. A. 
G. W. STORER, A. G. P. A. 


Blue 
Serge 
Suits, 


“Just in, a new lot made in 





PARK THEATRE. 


Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinees at 2. 
THIRD MONTH. 


The 
Greatest 


J. A. CRABTREE.....0++00000eF TOD. and Manager 
F. EB. PIPERB...crccoccssccscceeees nieconaian Business Manager 


our own workroom, cut double 
and single breasted sacks, color 
and quality guaranteed. 


Standard 





Entertainer 
on the 


KELLY 





American 


Stage, 


GoupeN WEDDING 


The Celebrated Grotesque Dan- 
cers 


DALY SISTERS. 























Clothing Go. 


395 Washington St. 





N EXPERIENED BOOKKEEPER under- 
standir rfectly German, French, Span- 
ish and English, desires a position. Ad- 
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Tremont Street, Boston. 
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THE RAIN THAT COMES OVER THE | 
HILL. 
BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 
The rain that comes over the hill—the rain!— 
The musical, mystical rain, 
Borne on from the stretch of the temperate 
skies— 
The skies that are gray as are my love’s eyes. 
Oh the rain!— 
With the smell of young wheat from the upland 
plain— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the rain!— 
The mighty and measureless rain, 
That drenches the green, shaking woodland, 
and sweeps 
Like an avalanche over the dim, tossing steeps. 
Oh the rain!— 
That falls with a roar on the vale’s grassy 
floor— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the rain!— 
The gleeful and glittering rain, 
That plays hide-and-seek with the sun and the 
shade, 
In showers of jewels that sparkle and fade. 
Oh the rain!— 
That veils the deep meadow and laughs in the 
glade— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the rain! — 
The gracious and plentiful rain, 
Refreshing the sun-fevered spaces accurst 
When the forest is faint and the fields are 
athirst. 
Oh the rain !— 
That brings back her soul to the Summer again— 
The rain that comes over the null. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the rain!— 
The dewy, miraculous rain, 
With the comforting clouds that drift close to 
the breast 
Of .the transfigured Earth, by the soft mists 
caressed, 
Oh the rain !— 
That disturbs not, nor breaks the enchantment 
it makes— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the rain !— 
The tearful and tremulous rain, 
That sobs by the wide-open window at dawn 
Where the grieving trees weep on the noiseless 
lawn, 
Oh the rain!— 
Falling softly, like shadows of hopes that are 
gone— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 
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*"LIJAH’S CALL TO PREACH. 


BY MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


‘ Lijah, he wuz de blackest nigger an’ de 
hardes’ ter git converted on de Marrowbone 
Plantation. Hit seem like de devil had done 
hook he claws in 'Lijah, an’ warn goin’ let go. 
Fo’teen years ‘Lijah wuz seekin’ off an’ on. 
He do ev’rything. He go an’ set on de side 
era hill. Keturah, who wuz Mistis’ maid 
an’ a mother in de gorspel, tell 'Lijah settin’ 
on de side er a hill would bring de very wuss 
uv sinners th’ough-—but hit didn’ brin 
*Lijah pty = Maybe ‘twuz ‘cause ‘Lijah 
wuz Marse George's body sarvint, an’ Marse 
George, he sut’ny wuz a gent’mun, but he 
was sorter wil’, an’ he an’ Ole Scratch was 
mighty thick. He didn’ have no par’ an’ he 
wuz de onliest chile Mistis had — an’ he had 
a heap o’ money, "thout countin’ what Mistis 
gwi’ gin him. 

Sometimes "Lijah would git mos’ th’ough’ 
an’ maybe he ain’ laugh fer a mont’, an’ de 
Sperrit be walkin’ an’ 'Lijah could shut he, 
eyes an’ see right down inter hell wid de po’ 
sinners cryin’ and hollerin’ an’ de devil 
bastin’ em wid de orm gravy, an’ den Marse 
George he say sumpin’ so comical an’ reckel- 
some dat ’Lijah he b’leest ter bust out larfin’ 
an’ den he have ter gin all over agin an’ 
take a fresh ’pentence ter de Lam’, kase, ef 

ou larfs while you is seekin’, you lose de 
perrit. 

But at lars’, arf a-wraslin’ an’ a-honin’ an’ 
a-shoutin’ an’ a-cipherin’ one day, *Lijah 
wuz meckin’ a julep fer Marse George out 
on de back po’ch, we all heah *Lijah gin a 
whoop — de devil whoops when de Sperrit 
drive him out—an’ d’yar wuz ’Lijah, 
jumpin’ up an’ down an’ crackin’ he heels 
an’ r — : , . 

“Glory, glory, glory, hallelujah, glory to 
de ewe | Baye py: bless de bud | I 
ame gion, an’ 1 ¢’yam sin no mo’! I 
wish Diipeens Day wuz heah so I could git 
ter glory. I ain’ "feerd a’ nuttin’ now, not 
if de devil wuz ter come right heah wid he 
eee adty: hoofs an’ he forked tail, and say 

es’ "bout dat time, dey wuz drivin’ 
brindle cow th’ough de vend, an’ she alters 
_ like a be Rood 7 an’ when she heah de 
uss, an’ see ” Oppin’ up an’ down an’ 
yellin’, she I loose, an’ # de a-gallopin’ 
roun’ de corner o’ de house, switchin’ hee 
tail, an’ bellerin’ twill you could heah her up 
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ter de Cote House an’ down ter de ribber. 

’Lijah, he cotch sight o’ her, an’ heah de 

roarin’, an’ he stan’ right still for a minnit — | 
den he gin to bawl louder ’n de cow beller, | 
an’ tuck out th’ough de house fars ’ez he | 
could lay he legs ter de groun’. He run fo’ | 
miles fo’ he stop. He tho’t dat ole cow wuz | 
de devil. Marse George an’ Mistis wuz | 
settin’ on de front po’ch, when dey see him | 
allivantin’ down de road, an’ Marse George 

arf ‘twill he mos’ bust. Mistis, she larf, 

too. 
Arter while, "bout dinner time, we all seen 
’Lijah comin’ down de road. He wuz a 
black nigger, but he so skeert dat time he 
tu’n right gray. He never wuz ez black | 
arter dat. Marse George, he tell him. 
“’T warn’ nuttin’ but dat devilish cow,” but 
‘Lijah he say, sorter solemn-like, “Marse 
George, "twarn no brindle cow —’twaz de 
devil. He tooken de shape o’ ole Cherry, 
but I seed her tail was forked, an’ de fire 
come outen her mouf, an’ I ain’ never heah 
no cow beller an’ roar dataway. "Twuz de 
devil come ter judgment, an’ I got ‘ligion now, 
an’ I got er call ter preach an’ save sinners 
f'um outen de pit.” 

Marse George he say, “ You black rascal, 
you got a call ter bresh my close an’ keep 
my shavin’ things in order, an’ ter arnser 
my bell”; but ’Lijah desisted he had er call 
ter preach. Mistis tell him he could do bofe 
an’ very naix Sunday ‘Lijah wuz baptized, 
an’ he went right straight ter de Poplars 





meetin’ house an’ he preach ter de niggers. 

Hit waz er powerful preachin’! You 
could a’heerd him er mile, wrastlin’ wid de 
Sperrit. De black folks gin to shout an’ git 
happy, so dey had ter run an’ git straw 
outen er straw stack close by, an’ lay it down 
fo’ de pulpit, an’ some o’ de toughest sinners 
in dat county sprawl over dat straw an’ roll 
an’ kick, gittin’ ‘ligion. Nine on’em come 
ter de mo’ners’ bench an’ sevenon "em got 
th’ough. ‘Lijah, he wuz mighty sot up over 

ittin’ dem niggers converted. He baptize 
em hisse’f at de naix baptizm, an’ he ‘low 
de water sizzle whende sin come out. 

Well, Marse George talk heap "bout what 
he gwi do ter 'Lijah, but he didn’t do nuttin’ 
*tall—an’ Mistis, she acshilly gin him de ole 
corn-house fer er meetin’ house, an’ meck 
Jim Henry, de carpenter, meck him some 
benches an’ er pulpit. He could read some, 
an’ Mistis gin him er gret big Bible, an’ 
bn pew wuz jes’ happy. Dat nigger wuz satis- 
fied ez a hopper grass in Summertime. He 
ruther seceah dan eat, an’ twarn’ ’nuff fer 
him ter preach Sundays. He preach ev'y 
night ter de niggers on de plantation. Mistis 
say ‘twuz better for °em dan sneakin’ off ter 
de cross roads ter git drunk an’ sech doin’s. 

He wuz a mighty good singer, too, wuz 
*Lijah, and when he tune up 

Asiaing Howton, 
A-settin’ in de kingdom 


For ter seen Jordan roll. 
Roll, Jordan, roll, 
, Jordan, roll ; 
I’m boun’ ter go to heaven when I die, 
er ter seen Jordan roll.” 


all de black folks would jine in an’ hit soun’ 
like de win’ in de pine trees. ‘Lijah sut’ny 
did b’lieve in hisself,ef nobody else didn’. 
He useter tell we’all dat he warn’ nuttin’ but 
a nigger heah, but when he get ter heaven 
he gwine sot up wid de white folks, an’ we'll 
be proud ter p tas he ‘quaintance. But he 
‘low needn’ none dem low-down free niggers 
an’ cornfiel’ han’s come teeterin’ up ter shake 
han’s wid him, jes’ kase he settin’ so high, 
an’ makin’ "tense dey wuz mighty thick wid 
him in dis heah worl’—he wuz high-minded 
when he warn’ nuttin’ but black ’Lijah, an’ 
he say he 'specked ter be more high-minded 
dan ever when he were white an’ had er 
harp an’ p’yar wings like chicken-down an’ 
were a archangel er sumpin’. 

All dis time, Marse rge, he keep on 
gittin’ wil’er an’ wil’er—an’ ter make hit 
wuss, he wuz struck on Miss Amy Scaife— 
de Briarfiel’ Scaifes wuz de fust quality, you 
kin be sho’. She wuz ez putty ez de peach- 
blossoms, an’ when she an’ Marse George 
stan’ up ter dance, dey sut’ny wuz de han’- 
somes’ couple dis nigger ever see. But arter 
a while, po’ Marse George got drunk at er 
v at Briarfiel’—an’ dat wuz de end. 
Naix time Miss Amy see him, she pass him 
wid her hade up like one o’ dese heah ten- 
der-mouf fillies wid a curb bit an’ snaffle, an’ 
Marse George he look mighty black at her. 
He say: “ Miss Scaife, ain’t I worthy uv 
more uv a bow ’n dat ar?” An’ she say, 
“No, Sah. You are not.” 7 

*Lijah say he doan’ b’lieve Miss Amy wuz 
ez mad ez she meck out. He say she wuz 
in love wid Marse George, an’ kep’ on hopin’ 
he wuz gwi ter do better. But Marse 
George he tu'n white, an’ he say : “ Dat’s all, 
Madam. I dissect de situation”—an’ dén 
—Lordee! He got on de wuss spree! He 
would ’er been drowned in de ribber, but 
*Lijar hole on ter him—he wuz jes’ like er 
lorg—an’ he want ter ride a runaway hoss, 
but “Lijah he put he arms ‘roun’ him an’ 
wouldn’ let go dough Marse George fight 
like I dunno what. Dat spree tu’n Mistis’ 








h’yar gray. 
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Well, arter while de war come, an’ Marse 
George went to de war, an’ he wuz Cap’n uv 
acomp’ny, an’ he do mighty well an’ ain’ 
drink erdrop. ‘Lijah went ‘long wid him 
an’ Marse George say ‘cep dat’ Lijah wuz 
sech a pious cuss, he wuz de bes’ body sar- 
vint in Ferginny. But fust t’ing de Yan- 
kees wuz shootin’ one dey and they tuck aim 
at Marse George an’ shoot he leg off’n him. 
He had ter come home den, an’ Mistis she an 
‘Lijah nuss him 'twell he got well, an’ Jim 
Henry,'de carpenter, he made er wooden leg 
fer Marse George. 

*Twarn’ long fo’ he wuz stumpin’ ’roun’, 
but dat ar wooded led seem ter change him 
ev'y way; an’ it look mighty pitiful when he 
wuz limpin’ round’ wid de leg Jim Henry 
meck him, "stead o’ de one Gord A'mighty 
gin him. Den he had kep’ mons’ us straight 
an’ sober, and Mistis tho’t he had done 
inform fer good, but he wuz so mizerbul he 
tuck ter frollickin’ agin. Hit jes’ kilt Mistis, 
an’ "bout de time Marse Abe Grant sot de 
niggers free an’ de war wuz over, Mistis 
tooken ter her big baid in de chaimber. 

One night jes’ fo’ she die she sont fer 
"Lijah. She say: “’Lijah, I know you love 
my son. I doan’ know what gwi become of 
him. Promise me you'll do yo’ bes’ fer him.” 
*Lijah he say: “Mistis, I gwin’ ’member 
what you say "—he say it solemn like. Den 
mistis tell him sing her some dem nigger 
hymns, an’ ’Lij he sing ‘ Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,’ an’ fo’ mornin’ she wuz ded. 

At de fun’al Marse George wuz d’yar; 
he had been "way on one he sprees when 
mistis die, an’ Miss Amy Scaife, she wuz 
d’yar, too. She went up ter Marse George 
an’ spoken ter him, de fust time sence dey 
had de fallin’ out. Marse George he say ter 
her mighty rough, dough didn’ nobody hardly 
heah him: “Ef you had treat me right I 
would er been er diff'unt man.” Miss Amy 
she tu’n pale an’ say: “Ef you warn’t a 
diff’unt man fer yerse’f an’ yo’ mother you 
wouldn't ha’ bin so fer me.” But Marse 
George he say, “I would; I love you 
better 'n anything in de worl’. I know my 
mother love me, no matter what I do, but I 
would a’ had ter conduc’ myse’f proper for 
you ter love me, an’ I would a’ done it, 
Amy.” 

I doan’ like ter talk "bout how Marse 
George do arter dat—but twuz mon’s as 
bad. .He go ’way, and nobody doan’ heah 
ne mo’ "bout him, an’ nobody keer ‘cep Miss 
Amy Scaife an’ ’Lijah. But seem like dem 
two o’yan forgit him. Miss Amy could er 
got married, but she tell her par, if she c’yan 
marry Marse George, she ain’ gwi marry 
nobody else. 

Well, one night, mos’ fo’ years arter Marse 
George had done gone "way—'Lijah wuz 
preachin’ "bout ‘pentance ter de Lam’. "Twuz 
summer time an’ de windows wuz up, an’ da 
wuz some candles in de meetin’ house, an’ 
outside somebody had done meck er fire ter 
keep de skeeters way—an’ while ’Lijah wuz 
baigin’ de po’ sinners ter come ter de Lam’, 
he look up, and right d’yar, peekin’ in de 
winder, wuz Marse George! ‘Lijah say he 
jes’ cotch de eye, an’ Marse George done 
gone like a sperrit—but ’Lijah, somehow, 
tho’t Marse George hadn’t gone fur. An’ 
he face, he face! ‘“Lijah say hit look like 
de devil had done put his mark d’yar. Fo’ 
dat, no matter how bad he wuz, he never 
look bad—he look like de pleasantes’, kindes’ 
gent’mun you ever see—but dis heah time 
he look like he had done kill somebody—he 
wuz like er evil dat hants places. 

Hadn’ nobody seed him but *Lijah—an’ 
hit gin him er sorter turn. But he kep’ on 
preachin’. He says: “Brethern, we is all 
no’ los’ sheep—all on us—but Jesus Chris’ 
He keer "bout us all, an’ if we ain’ safe in 
de sheep fol’, God knowns it an’ he gwi look 


, fer us. *Tain’t only de leetle fat vearlin 
| good fer de bes’ mutton, wid de wi ™ . 
| on de backs, but de po’ ole wedders, dat ais 
| no ’count, and de wool is all full er } 
| briars an’ de mizerbul lam’s dat nobel 
| c’yan raise an’ de black sheep dat ain’ wos 
| nuttin’ tall. Gord A’mighty fee] mishtr 
| sorry fer dese heah black sheep. He will 
| fer "em ter come up an’ git de corn jes’ same 
ez de er'rs. He turn ‘em inter de rich pars 
ter wid de res’ 0’ de flock whar’ de see 
rowin’ high and whar de ripplin’ Seton 
ow. He doan’ t’ink no less on ’em kaw 
nobody else ain’ got no use fer ’em. He 
doan begrutch ’em nuttin’—de Shepherd Hi 
teck keer dat black sheep jes’ ez same er & 
white ones. He callin’ ’em all de time. 1 
ain’ gwi drive ‘em outen de sheep fol’ wheo 
*tis col’ an’ dark an’ dey come sneakin 
D’yar is plenty room fer ‘em all 
all po’ sinners.” 


"ITS ar 


plenty { 
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An’ pres’ny, "Lijah see Marse Georg 
hade creepin’ up over de windersill, an’ by 
look an’ listen wid er wil’ look on he fae 
an’ when de meetin’ wuz out ‘Lijah wai 
*twell de folks wuz gone and d'yar was 
Marse George outsiden de winder wait 
fer him. When ’Lijah seed him, dat nigge 
bust out cryin’, he look so bad. Mare 
George, he trimble an’ say: “Dat serma 
went ter de marrer,” an’ den fust thing bk 
*gins ter cuss an’ laugh an’ sing an’ say 
“ Well, ole boy, I had my fling. I'm "bout 
ready to go now, an’ I come back bere ter 
die, but arter I got here I fin’ I ain’ got ne 
whar ter die. I speck de ribber's good 
*nough for sech ez me”; an’ while he wor 
larfin’ an’ singin’ he start ter coughin’, avd 
*Lijah tho’t he goin’ die right d'yar. Ar 
fust thing, de blood come outen he mouf, an 
he hade fall back and ‘Lijah make sho’ be 
wuz gone. 

But he warn’. Some fo’ks wus gwi by is 
er c’yart an’ ’Lijah head de wheels — kase 
"twuz so dark he couldn’ see ‘em —an’ he 
holler an’ dey come an’ pick Marse (reorge 
up. An de neares’ place wuz Briarfie 
whar Miss Amy Scaife an’ her par live, # 
d’yar dey token Marse (reorge. 

Marse Torm Scaife, Miss Amy's par, be 
meet ’em at de do,’ and when he see twuz 
Marse George, he say : “ Bring him in 
never did tho’t ter see he father’s son come 
ter dis pass.” An’ Miss Amy, she jes’ look 
at hin oncet, an’ fall right over, like she 
wuz daid. ' 

Arter while she come to, but he par had 
done had ev’yhing done fer Marse George, 
an’ she go up inter de bes’ baidroom, where 
dey had done lay him, an set by him an 
watch ’twell de doctor come. “Lijah ww 
d’yar too, an’ when Marse (reorge ope? ““ 
eyes "twuz mos’ midnight. )'yar he lay = 
er com’fable baid, wid er hickory fre <1 de 
fireplace, an’ ‘Lijah settin’ by him, and a 
Amy settin’ on de yether side. He look tus: 
at one an’ den at t’other, an’ he say, De 
while: “Dis heah seem like heaben. |’ 
onliest two creatures in de worl dat ¢ cy 
t’ro’er stone at me is you Amy, 49 *Lij fl 

Miss Amy say: “George, I aim neve 
tro’er stone at you. Ef I didn’t marry 70 
’twan’ ’cos I didn’t love you.’ An ; om 
George say, feeble like: “>8) oo ey 
Amy. I tho’t nobody in de wide bel 
would ever say dat sorter thing ter ® 
mo’.” -. 
*Lijah, he had 


done cry when he #¢ 


’ den. 
he cry some mo % 
fe ty: + meee ; 1 ain’ never furgot 
He say : “ Marse George, | 410 Bin 
you, ner blame you, nor nuttin , = ~~ 
see yo’ face to-night I stop pre rin - on 
niggers, an’ preach right straight } a 
‘cos I got er call ter preach - hy 
sinners, an’ when Gord A mighty gi * 
me He know’d I wuz gwi use! for you. 





Marse George kinder smile. 4° say 
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‘ety has got er call ter preach.” 
zsh cert "id ‘t git well _ de fus’ look 
(o's be . a but he live mo’n a mont. 
us “4 re pain much —jes’ he con- 
in done broke down, an’ he had 
«had dome gldn’t git he bre’f. Marse 
: ug mighty good ter him, 
» he had done swar Marse 
‘should darken he do’ no mo, 
him night er day — an’ 
all her time settin 
iin’ he han’. Hit seem like she 
20W she love him, now he 
smehow, she look hap- 
be look since she wuz er gal, and 
eel Marrowbone in mistls time, 
Waree George Wuz young an rich an 
. Fz fer him, he acshilly look like 
tie, He didn’ never swar nor 
- he never speak er cross word 
he sut'ny wuz de patientest 
sorter pleasant an’ laafin’ like he 
‘de war, ‘cep’ when he wuz 80 
in’ know nuttin. 
de tell Miss Amy he sorry fer all de 
7 » bring on her an’ ole mistis — dat 
» speck to sink so low when he 
lickin’ an’ progeckin’, but de war 
len leg Jim Henry made fer him, 
‘he property, an’ her ‘fusin ter 
- him kinder drive him ter de 
‘var fo’ he know it. 
in’ he die like a gent’- | 
like one — he wasn’t 
e ev'ybody good-bye, 
‘twell de lars. He 
hand’some arter he 
Ile had good clo’se, 
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and he look like he wuz sleepin’ @" 
Miss Amy, she look peaceful too, 
h she wuz mightily distrested. But 


1 M e ‘Liiah, seein’ Marse George die in 
i ar gordly way warn’t half ez distrussful 
» we him live a ungordly life, but she 
tall done been forgiven. 

sh, he still preachin’ at de Poplars, 
an’ dat nigger, he con- 
‘ve, ef he never convert 


eve 
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SIAM AND ITS KING. 


From the San Francisco Chronicle.] 


be King of Siam is a monarch who has 
ralsolute power over his subjects than 


(car. Few men in this world have as 
mech to make them feel big and important, 
tet for one in his position he is a very much 
dried and fin-le-sidcle young person. He 
peal in person. His head is crowned 


mhagoilen pyramid of jewels, rising in 
cruar Gers, diminishing as they go upward, 
withey end in a long, pencil-like point, 
wich extends nearly two feet above the 
priead of its kingly owner. His body is 
dx in gorgeous coat and vest, heavily em- 
iedered in gold and jewels, and in place 
« pantaloons he has the rich brocaded 
ermg of the Siamese about his loins and 
vai It comes down below his knees at 
Se ‘reat, and it looks not unlike a pair of 
imey knickerbockers. Below these are a 
yarof shapely calves in white silk stock- 
“and his feet are thrust into jewel-cov- 
vt, heelless slippers, pointed like the shoe 
* the Turk. The whole makes a costume 
ntant and grand. 
ie is & pleasant-looking fellow, and his 
town face is plump and unwrinkled. 

ie has beautiful liquid black eyes, a board, 
ov aad rather full forehead, and short, 
went black hair. Under his rather short and 
“at nose there is a silky black mustache, 
a below this the lips are rather thick, and 
of pe mo and well-rounded. His 
“a, pga well made, and he is, all 
ues Specimen of Siamese beauty. 
ee * the ninth son of Maha Mongkut, the 
. go Siam, and he was picked out 
Nees of eighty-four children to be 
oT upon the throne. He has thirty-four 
id forty-nine half sisters. 
at him itis hard to imagine that 

eb) aan red ruler of from 6,000,000 to 
lusing soe and it is hard for an 
aed his hot ppreciate his absolute power 
ett oly dignity. The people of the 
a rag a He has the right to 
wey, end is service either with or with- 
gre ke, - sad ca in Siam are forced to 
tervices ana 4. 1¢ whole or a part of their 
teow sa ng the year. His word can 
a2 deprive Amey chains or put him to death : 
Ty ra of his property or rob him 
cum at, All the women of Siam 
Ppesed to belong to the King, and no 
except his mother. 


is forbidden to him 
e is . 
,. Supposed to take one of his sisters 


of 
wal. 


brothers anc 
AOKIng 


§ the sa, 


an 


art is one : daught ‘ 

tad to have henstes and the nobles are 

w that they «. cir daughters in the harem 

King’s frie aunt thus the better attain the 
e8 the peo 2 and powerful offices. He 

axes are pe” 88 he pleases, and these 

'Y that at times some men 


sell the 





national debt, and he has an income of more 
than $10,000,000 a year. 
of thousands of dollars in cremating a dead 


Rote advance of his people, and he is doing 


lthe custom with all men in 


He can spend tens 


wife or in establishing a petty navy. 
Still this King of Siam is the most pro- 
ssive the country has ever had. He is 


a great deal to civilize them. Before his 
second coronation in 1878 all natives who ap- 
yroached the King had to do so on all fours. 
hey had to raise their hands in adoration 
to him and bump their heads on the mats be- 
fore him. The King did away with all that, 
and he has introduced the American hand- 
shake into his reception of foreigners. He 
gives receptions to foreigners, and he speaks 
the English tongue, though he never does 
this when noted foreigners have an audience 
with him. He has brought the telegraph and 
the telephone into Bangkok, has established 
a street-car line, and lights his harem with 
electric lights. 
The King of Siam is a Buddhist, and he 
was for some time a Buddhist priest as is 
Siam. Every 
one is expected at some time to enter the 
priesthood, and this royal monarch, with his 
millions of treasure, his score of wives, and 
his $10,000,000 a year, once shaved his head 
and nominally gave up his crown and _ his 
harem to weara yellow cotton scarf about 
his’waist and to go fasting and praying. 
The Siamese priests are picturesque, as well 
as devout. ‘The priesthood is useful to mar- 
ried men. A man can be divorced whence 
he likes by entering the priesthood for a 
month or so. Nobles do not require any 
such formality. ; 
The great event in the life of a Siamese is 
the function of having his hair cut. This is 
sometimes a great event in the life of an 
American young man,also. On the top of a 
Siamese baby’s head a certain lock of hair is 
preserved. All the rest of the head is 
shaved, but this lock is kept sacred until he 
reaches the age when he officially passes 
from boyhood to manhood. Then off comes 
the lock. The celebrations attending the 
hair cutting of the present King lasted three 
days. 
The King of Siam has a very large assort- 
ment of wives, but he is so high and mighty 
that he must marry nobody beneath him in 
rank, his only equals being his own family. 
His regular official Queen must, therefore, 
always be his half sister. The (Queen is not 
far from 20 years of age; she rules the 
harem, and she is a very pretty Siamese 
girl. Her complexion is a light brown, and 
her oily black hair, about two inches long, 
stands straight up and is combed backward 
from a fair, open forehead. She has beauti- 
ful eyes, wears diamond earrings and has a 
diamond pendant at her neck, and her fin- 
gers are covered with precious stones. She 
smokes cigarettes, as does also the King, 
and she chews the betel *nut, making her 
teeth as black as jet and her lips stick out. 
The Siamese say that any dog can have 
white teeth, but that it is only those who 
are rich enough to afford the betel nut who 
can have black ones. 
The debtor class of Siam afford a great 
contrast to all this gorgeousness. They are 
stripped naked, and, chained to heavy logs, 
are compelled to work as slaves. ‘The in- 
terest on money is so high in Siam that when 
a man once gets in debt the most he can 
possibly hope for by the hardest kind of 
work is to pay the interest on what he owes. 
This has discouraged industry and has en- 
couraged the practice of allowing women to 
do work. Man, being proud and ambitious, 
soon tires of industry indulged in for its own 
sweet sake. 
The temples and’ palaces of Siam are 
structures of complicated magnificence. 
Witnesses in the courts are tortured in very 
ingenious ways. Certain classes are pro- 
hibited from testifying. They feokede 
drunkards, gamblers, virgins, executioners, 
beggars, and rsons who cannot read. 
When they whip a man they stretch his 
skin from his head to his heels to make the 
blows effective. 
The sacred white elephant for which 
Siam is famous, if he ever did amount to 
anything, has gone all to pieces. He is at 
present a mangy, scraggy, wild-eyed creature, 
with nothing white about him but his ears, 
which seem to have leprosy. His keepers 
are dirty, he is not bound with golden chains, 
and the only thing royal about him is his 
bad temper. 


Among the personal effects of the late 


from Plymouth in 1849 in the b: 
which he purchased and stocke 
age, and it is believed carried out in the 
vessel the piano to which reference is made. 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 


H. 


Reindeer, 
a for the voy- 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 


system when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from reputable 
—- as the damage they will do is ten- 
old to the good you can possibly derive 
from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manv- 
factured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the 
genuine. Itis taken internally, and made 
n Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co 
Testimonials free. 

(Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet 
remedy for Diarrhwa. 2e. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be eure and 
ask for ‘MRS. WINLSOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 





George Hugo, the grandson of Victor 
Ilugo, now a sub-lieutenant in the French 
navy, came of age recently. He was made 
a victim of the Paris usurers during his 
minority, according to French papers, and 
the family attorney is now having consider- 
able trouble in straightening out his affiairs. 
Among others there is a bill for 60,000 francs 
presented by a well-known tailor of Paris. 


“ 
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Tor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use, 
Im i810 
Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Think Of It. Pathe Sina tan Eights 
ration after Generation have used and b 
Ev ry Ss uffe poly bottle ye 
Eyed we Diphtheria, Coughs, z= 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, e 
Soreness in Body or Joints or Strains, 


oil tied fn thie old Anod lief and 
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Should Lg - X— 


Eve ry Mother Anodyne Liniment in the 
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Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bi son 
8s, Colic, Cu ruise 
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may cost pti. paseves r mer 
magic, ce, 35 c at- ; 6 bot- 
math L 8. Johnson & a Boston. ass. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Oo. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN | 
Round Trip, 75c.. 


Steamers leave north side Central wharf ( 
State st.) week days 9.30 a. m, and 5p, m.;| 
leave Gloucester at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave | 
Boston at 10.15 a. m.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 | 


boat leaving Boston in the | 

at Gloucester about two 
hours, and arrives back at Boston about, 4.30 | 
p. m. on week days and 5.30 p. m. on Sundays, | 
thus affording Fomen rs the opportunity to 
reach home in desirable season after having | 
spent the day in a deli a wie ff) 
miles along the renowned North t ’ 
of sea coast which. in its beautiful and varied | 


foot | 


p.m. 
The cxcursion 
morning remains 


scenery, is unequaled elsewhere in New Eng- 

and. 

. B.—Until further notice the afternoon trip | 

ole . will be made at 5 o'clock instead | 

OE at Fock formation and special rates for | 
r er info 

large parties apply to E. 8. ME ANT, Agent. | 





Dr. Samuel Merritt, formerly of Plymouth, 
which took place last week at his home in 
California,and a letter from Daniel Web- 


Merritt to any friends of Mr. Webster, then 
secretary of 





lena 80 heay 
9 * 
i wives and children as 


gseet in California. Dr. 


says the New Bedford Standard, a sale of | ars 
Oakland, Cal.,was the first piano brought to 
ster dated Sept. 21, 1849, recommending Dr. 


state, whom the doctor might 
Merritt went out 








A. L. WALKER & CO. | 


Designers of and Dealers in 


Fine Monumental Work. 


From Westerly Granite. 
149 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 





| 


catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 


Queen Anne house with tower, 1 


O., contains no mercury, and is taken inter- pee poh we and cobd mene, wide piassa, 
nally, acting directly upon the blood and tanks sartknaa ebtte Gall pptee gh a. Wetes 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying | $10,000, $5,500 down. 
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REAL ESTATE | 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb, 


A very attractive home, carefully built, story 
rooms, steam 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooma, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, piazza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with roung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from Kastport, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boata, large quantities of rock weet can be gath- 
ered for ¢ roesag, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48, sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 
1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
0 head stock, milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river runs 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. rice 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 
Good Chance for a Florist. 
Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled with 
— 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cuts 25 tons 
ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 


condition, aqueduct wafer, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheda, fine 

—_— aoen. Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
% cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N.H. 


Good home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, woo: 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and henvery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 

A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the diate, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3,000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 80 head stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on @ bill, grand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
bullt by the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, 1}, 


story house, 11 rooms, high stu » painted and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, w shed and ; 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. K., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine buflding sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sell, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2,840. Priceonly $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1}¢ miles from 
station, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, pleoty fruit, trout brook, first-class build. 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms and bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40,shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 


Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
80) ,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for , $200 down, a sligtt expense will make « 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 


Handsome vidiews residence, new 2-story house 

with tower (see phow.) 18 roums and bath, hot 

and cold water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 

from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere:! 

oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $38 000, 

% cash, or willexchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atorv 
house, to teoun, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
and painted, both in condition, 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3 cash 

Malden. 

Will exchange for @ small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Faim. 

Sixty acres, soil,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
enous — home use, windmi!! supplies 
water to buildings, house 9 rooms, new st bie, 
cost $1,600, 36x54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C. u. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 


en of 


Co., 257 Washington St. . : 
Maldeu. i 
N lkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 an ~ with fruit. Price $2,300, wil] 
exchange for a small farm. 
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Worlds Fair 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and 
Airs of Different Nations. 


51 Famous National Airs 


of the 30 great nations. Among other countries 

represented are — 
Austria, 
Belgium, 
Denmark, 
Scotland, 


America, 
England, 
cee 
German 

Ireland, 


Holland, 
y. fpatn, Finland, 
ales, Gree Poland, 
United 8 States of Brazil, 
Argentine Republic, 
Switzerland, 
Chili, Mexico, 
Peru, China, 
Bolivia, Japan. 
Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing 
engravings of the National Flags of each country 
in five colors. Notwithstanding the cost of get- 
ting up this book, we have decided to give it an 
immense sale by making the price only 
Sent Postpaid 


SOc. on Receipt of Price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
ger Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged, or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, 


Russia, 
Portugal, 
Norway, 
Sweden, 
‘Turkey, 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


453-463 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 


Cc. A. DITSON & CO., New York. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managi nd Renting 
linac 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Elegant Residences 

in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style o arya An architecture ; substantial 
comfortable éand attractive to the eye; located 

0 hest streate, gusequys ded by houses of the 
most Tefined ag’ ble people: cool in sum. 
mer, Heht an warm in a inet j peat Bre aad 
electric cars; 1 


stantly increasing in v ne, ery “little. ready 
cash is u to purch eee delightful 
homes, one oerememss ox Sh ) pure me mane 
ma n a very low rate. J. E. 
HANNIGAN, IGAN, 5 Pemberton Sa. ., Room 6, Boston. 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect { Shusir® nxt. 

woes THN MOsT RA TISPAC 
Fitting TORY IN USE. 
DR. PH ELPS, 

90 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum, 

OARD in a charm! old-fashioned house in 

} a. of m; there is a suite of 

three rooms and mee pee to be let with board; 

there are ample and attractive grounds and a 


od fa easily accessible frum the city; this 
nity = a@ quiet 
cares 


housekeeping and 
secure the privacy and comforts of a home ab 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R 
Commonwealth. 








GERMAN German and Frenc would like > 


Wr eae Oftice, 3 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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Can’t Help 


KEEPING AHEAD 


Left to itself upon the 
coast, Columbia trueness 
passes everything. 

All about Columbias in Book about Co- 
, lumbias, free on application to Columbia agen- 
, cies, or by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. ‘ 
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Sermons for the Winter. 


By Rev. EDWARD EVERETT Hate, D. D 
These sermons will be sent post-paid, to any given 
address on receipt of price. Six cents 
Bound volumes ¢1.50. 


- THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
2. THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

. LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

- THE PERFECT BOR Lon SCHOOL. 


T 
TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER. 
UTH. 


- HOW PO USE THE BIBLE. 

8. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

- PHILLIPS BROOKS, 

. CKEEDS AND gine. 
LAW OF LOV 

. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS 

FAILURE AND STREAGTH. 
a cone AND EASTER. 


. THE WILL OF Gop. 
. SUMMER SERVICE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


LEND A HAND 


FOR JULY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Edw. E. Hale 
F. D. Wheelock. 
W. D. Hyde. 


General Armstrong 

Céliege Neighborhood Work 

An Acceptable Fast 

Maggie’s Baby. 

Juvenile Library Books. 

Philadelphia College Settlement Hannah Fox. 

Child-Saving Work in Penn. Homer Folks. 

Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Intelligence. 


For sale at news-stanus. , oe bseri 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 ce ™ swam 


J. etl ea SMITH & Co, 
3 Hamilten Place, Boston. 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, | attenaing { pr. Eawara 
50c. 4 Surgeons Dr. Daniel is tase 


ee ove at regular rates. Call 
p\Telephens. 992 + nem — 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 


Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





THE RECORD is published monthly in the | 





DR. JAEGER ’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
'Free from POJSONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


| HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 











InfLeading and Correct§Styles.j 


LE. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 3 


| NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892. ...$23,026.000.6 
LIABILITI : 20.007 231.07 


92,325,768.04 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
@ ued atthe old life rate premium. 

Aunnuai Cash Geeteeuens ove pelt upon all 
policies. Every policy has en thereon the 
cash surrender and paid- a bawy values to 
which the insured 1s entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 


B. coccossecccces 





Pamphiete rates ana values |for any-age sent 


on application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8s. F. TRULL,JSecretary. 
wham. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





GOLD AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT, 


QSuccessors to G. vw. a pion & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 








JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM WHISKEY | _-~" 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
oe nd for Price List. 











iii Ly a 


SMITH, MACKENZIE a 


50 Bromfield Street, 
Room )3. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORAT; 
DESIGNING. 


"uilding Plans and Specific, 


Our Charges Are 
CALL AND SEE vs. 


AIR MATTREg) 


If you want health 


AIR’ MATTRKSS. ant conte 


nm, a 
bsolutely mA. 


| only perrect bed made. Indorsed by » hod 


Manufactured and sold 
Alk GOODS COMP “ANY I 


Sh 
ty METh PLac a 


Devoted to Biblical 
Archz2ology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now tn its sixth year, iy 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the 
publication in this country devoted to Rey) 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One t Delay 


year. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIox, 
Folio, on heavy book paper, with foe ‘omy 
fifty illustrations in each number Ter ted 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archaoiagy 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Rgyy » 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenss 
the June, 1892, number, and will be comping 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING co. 
Meriden, Con, 


OPIUM: i.e 
$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


WHO WILL WIN O%f! 


“THE RAGES OF Mi 


PROVOKINGLY CLEVER! 


» Cimesical god 


and Py 





The most fascinating game \ovented. B 
goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 


182 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAME. 


THE KARNAC COMPAM 


une BEDrFoRD ST., ROOM 407. 


OLD WHISKIES 


Pickwick Club (pure rye), very o0 
Old Crow, Old Hermitage, 

Old R. P. Pepper (rye and bourbon), 
Old Hunter (Baltimore rye), ine got 
Lanahan & Son, XXXX, 

Imperial Crown, Springvale, 
Mercantile Club, Faneuil Hall. 


And many other favorite brands in wot # 
glass, in quantities to sult p 


John L. Stevenson J Ub 


2 and 4 car Hall Sq 


Carlyle Cut Cav ig 


The correct tobacco for the Brier 
and Meerschaa™- 


GOULSTON, TBAGCOHIST 








THE CRAWFORD SHOE 





Is sold to the Wearer 


make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


World. 


at nearer its cost to 





477225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa, 
a@-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
ag Under the United States Hotel. 
a@-20-24 Park Sq., mr. Providence Depot. 
a4@°1823 Boylston St., op. Publie Garden. 
45 Green St. Main St., Charlestown, 





A Craw 


Is the only place in th 
where you can bu 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


273 eheememnsgets eee 


e world 
y a pair of the 





